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UNCLE BJERNAC 

A JIEMORY CF THE EMPIRE 

CHAPTER I 

THE CJ0AST OF FRANCE 

I dare say that I had already read my uncle’s letter 
a hundred times, and I am sure that I knew it by 
heart. None the less f I took it out of my pocket, 
and, sitting on the s?de of the # lugger, I went over 
it again witTi 1 much attention as if it were for the 
first time. It was writtell in a prim, angular hantl, 
such as ofl* mi^ht # expect from a man who had 
begun life%s a tillage attorney, and it was addressed 
to Louis de Laval, to the care of William Hargraves, 
of the Greerf Man in Ashford, Kent. The laadlord 
had many ^ hogshead of untaxed French brandy 
from the N^rJhandy coast, and the%tter had found 
its^nv by the sama hands. 
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* My dear nephew Louis,’ said the leil ,er, ‘now 
that your father is dead, and that you art alone in 
the world, I am sure that you will not wish to carry 
on the feu<l which has eristed between the *iwo 
halves of the family. * At the time of 'the troubles 
your father was drawn towards the side of the King, 
and I towards that of the people, ai\d 'it ended,' as 
you know, by his having to B fly from the country, 
and by my becoming the possessor of th€ estates of 
GroBbois. No doubt it is very hard that you should 
find yourself in a different poSition to your ances- 
tors, but I am sure that you would rather that 
the land should be held by a Bernac than by a 
stranger.* From the brothel of your mother you 
will at least always meet 'with sympathy and 
consideration. 

‘ And now I have solae advice for you. You 
know that I have always been* a Reputy-'can, but it 
has become evident to me that thele is* no use in 
fighting against fate, and that Napoleon’s power is 
far top great to be shaken. This being so, I have 
tried to serve him, for it is well to howl when you 
are among wolves. I have been abld to do so much 
‘for him that he has become mv verv (rood f»:dnd. 
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bo that 1 may ask him what I like in return. * He 

is*now, 4* you are probably aware, with the army 

• • 

at Boulogne, within a fe#uniles of Groabois. If 
yog will copie over at^rnce he will certainly forget 

the hostility of your father fn consideration of4he 

• * 

services of your uncle. It is true that your name 
is ' still prescribed, but my influence with the 
Erd^eror will set thaf matter right. Come to me, 
then, come at once, and come with confidence. 

* Your uncle, 

‘ C. Bernac.’ 

So much for the letter, but it was the outside 
which had puzzled ifie most. A seal of red wax 
had been affixed at feither end, and my uncle had 
apparently %iSid his tfiumb as a signet. *One coulS 
see the little rippling edges of a coarse skin im- 
printed up$n the wt!L And then above one of the 
seals ther* wa# written in English the two words, 

4 Don't come.' It was hastily scrawled, and whether 
by ^ man o»a woman it was impossible to say ; but 
there it stared me in the face, that sinister addition 
to an invitjtibn. 

•‘JDon’t comely 


Pad it been added by thief 



4 'uncle bernac 

unkiiown ancle of mine on account of son» sudden 
change in his plans? Surety that w|.s incon- 
ceivable, for why in that case should he send the 
invitation a^j all ? Or was $ placed thpre by some 

on€ else who wished to warn me froln accepting 

• 9 

this offer of hospitality ? The letter was in French. 
*The warning was in English. Could^if have bden 
added in England ? Bift th8 seals were unbroken, 
and how could any one in England know what were 
the contents of the letter ? 

And then, as ^1 sat therts with the big sail 
•humming like a shell above my head and the 
green water hissing beside me, I thought over all 
that I h?d heard of this Ancle of mine. My 
father, the descendant of olie of the proudest 
and oldest families in Frande, had chflsen beauty 
and virtue rather than rank in his wife. Never for 
an hour had she given him caAse to re^jet it ; but 
this lawyer brother of hers had,"aft- 1 understood, 
offended my father by his slavish obsequiousness in 
days qf prosperity and his venomous epmity in # the 
days of trouble. He had hounded on the peasants 
until my family ‘nad been compelled to fly from the 
country, and had afterwards $ideyl Robespierre i$ jjiis 
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worst excesses, receiving as a reward the castle find 

estate of trrosbois, which was our own. At the fall 

• • 

of Bobespierre he had succeeded in conciliating 
Barras, and. through qyery successive ^change he 
stiU managed to gain a fresh tenure of the property. 
Now it appeared from his letter that the new 
Emperor of Fiance had also taken his part, though* 
why*he should befriend a rftan with such a history, 
and what service my Republican uncle could possibly 
render tt> bim, were matters upon which I could 
form no opinion. 

And now you will ask me, no doubt, why 1 
should accept the iovitation of such a man — a man 
whom my father hatl always stigmati®9d as a 
usurper and a traitor. It is easier to speak of it 
now than tfieir, but the fact was that we of the* 
new generation felt it very irksome and difficult tb 
carry on t]|p bitter Quarrels of the last. To the 
older emigres fee clock of time seemed to have 
stopped in the year 1792, and they remain^ for 
ever # with th# loves and the hatreds of th^ era 
fixed indelibly upon their souls. They had been 
burned into j!Rfem by the fiery furnach through which 
thegfhad passed. «Bi^; we, who had grown up 1 
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upon a strange soil, understood that the.jvorld had 

moved, and that new issues had arisen. 4 We Were 

« • 

inclined to forget these feuds of the last generation. 
France to fis was no longer the murderous laqd of 
tlfe sans-culotte and *the guillotine basket ; it was 
rather the glorious queen of war, attacked by all 
and conquering all, but still so hard *pressed that 
her scattered sons could hdkr her call to arnfs for 
ever sounding in their ears. It was that call more 
than my uncle’s letter which was taking* me over 

the waters of the Channel. 

« 

For long my heart had been with my country 
in her struggle, and yet while my father lived I 
had nev#r dared to say bo 1 ; for to him, who had 
served under Conde and fought at Quiberon, it 

I « 

would ha»ve seemed the blackest treason. But after 
his death there was no«reason why I should not 
return to the land of my birth, and njjr desire was 
the stronger because Eugenie— tho same Eugenie 
whojias been thirty years my wife — was of the same 
way pi thinking as myself. Her parents were a 
branch of the de Choiseuls, and their prejudices 
were even strpAger than those of wp ?|ther. Little 
did they think what was pas^ng in the mig(£) of 
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their children. Many a time when they wire 
mourning fe French Victory in the parlour we were 
both capering with joy in thfrgarden. There was 
a little window, all choked round with laurel 

busies, in the corner of the Imre brick house, aftd 

^ • 
there we used to meet ^ night, the dearer to each 

other from our, difference with all who surrounded 

us. *1 would tell her "my ‘ambitions; she would 

strengthen *them by her enthusiasm. And so all 

was read* when the time came. 

But there was another reasonjbesides the death 
of my father and the receipt of this letter from my 
uncle. Ashford was becoming too hot to hold me. 
I will say this for the English, that they were very 
generous hosts to the F rench ^ emigrants. There 
was not one If Is who (lid not carry away* a kindly 
remembrance of the landlnd its people. But id 
every country there *are overbearing, swaggering 
folk, and dVen In quiet, sleepy Ashford we were 
plagued by them. There was one young Kentish 
squire, Farley was his name, who had earned a 
reputation in the town as ajbully and a roisterer. He 
could not maet'one of us without uttering insults not 
meiQgr against the eprasent French Government, 
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wfiich might have been excusable in afn English 
patriot, but against France itself and all Frenchmen. 
Often we were forced to be deaf in his presence, but 
at last his conduct became so intolerable that I deter- 
mined to teach him *a lesson. There were several 
of us in the coffee-room at the Green Man one 
evening, and he, full of wine an<f malice, was 
heaping insults upon the French, his eyes creeping 
round to me every moment to see *how I was 
taking it. ‘Now, Monsieur de Laval,’ he cried, 
putting his rude ( hand upon* my shoulder, ‘ here is 
a toast for. you to drink. This is to the arm of 
Nelson which strikes down the French.’ He stood 
leering fit me to see if I would drink it. * Well, 
sir,’ said I, ‘ I will drink your toast if you will 
drink mkie in return.’ 4 Come on *thbn ! ’ said he. 
So we drank. * Now, ilionsieur, let us have your 
toast,’ said he. 4 Fill your 1 glass, tkan,’ said I. 
* It is full now.’ 4 Well, then, here's toHhe cannon- 
ball (Which carried off that arm ! ’ In an instant I 

had ft glass of port wine running drown my. face, 
< 

and within an hour a meeting had been arranged. 

I ^ * 

I shot him through the shoulder, and that night, 
irheq I came to the littlfr window, Ea^enie 
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plucked off some of the laurel leaves and stuck 
them in ftiy h^ir. 

There were no legal proceedings about the duel, 
bufc»~it made my position a little difficult in the 

9 • | 

tc^wn, and it will explain, with other things, why I 

had no hesitation in accepting my unknown uncle’s 
. . . . * 
invitation, in spite of the singular addition which I 

found upon the cover. If* he had indeed sufficient 
influence "With the Emperor to remove the pro- 
scription which was attached to our name, then the 
only barrier which sfiut me off ,from my country 
would be demolished. 

You must picture me all this time as sitting 
upon the side of the lugger and turning»my pro- 
spects and my position over in my head. My 
reverie was* interrupted by the heavy brad of the 
English skipper droppin^abruptly upon my arm. 

‘ Now Saen, master,’ said he, ‘ it’s time you 
were stepftng ftito the dingey.’ 

I do not inherit the politics 'of the aristqprats, 
butt have n*vcr lost their sense of personal dignity. 
I gently pushed away his polluting hand, and I*re- 
marked th%t Ve were still a long*way from the 
shdftt 
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* Well, you can do as you please/ said he 
roughly; ‘I’m going no nearer, so ^ you ‘can take 
your choice of getting into the dingey or of 
swimming for it.’ 

. I i 

It was in vain that I pleaded that he had bepn 
paid his price. I did not a^d that that price meant 
that the watch which had belonged te three genera- 
tions of de Lavals waB now \ying in the shop of a 
Dover goldsmith. 

* Little enough, too ! ’ he cried harshly. * Down 
sail, Jim, and briiy? her to ! I'Tow, master, you caD 
step over the side, or you can come back to Dover, 
but I don’t take the Vixen a cable’s length nearer 

t 

to Amble&euse Eeef with this gale coming up from 
the sou’ -west.* 

Ill th&t case I shall go,’ said I 

* You can lay your life on that ! ’ he answered, 

and laughed in so irritating a fashion *ohat I half 

turned upon him with the intention of chastising 

him.* One is very helpless with these fellows, 

however, for a serious affair is of couifte out of the 
« 

question, while if one uses a cane upon them they 
have a vile kabit of striking with* their hands, 
\^hicl} gives them an advanuagt. The Marqut^ de 
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Chamfort told me that, when he first settled in 
Sutton at the tim£ of the emigration, he lost a 
tooth when reproving an uftruly peasant. 1 made 
the* best of a necessity, therefore, an<^ shrugging 
n\y shoulders, I passed over *the side of the lugger 

into the little boat. My bundle was dropped in 

• * * 

after me — conceive to yourself the heir of all the 

de Lavals travelling with' a single bundle for his 
baggage ! — and two seamen pushed her off, pulling 
with loi ^5 slow strokes towards the low-lying shore. 

There was certaffily every promise of a wild 
night, for the dark cloud which had rolled up over’ 
the setting sun was now frayed and ragged at the 
edges, extending a good third of the way across the 
heavens. It had split low down near the horizon, 
and the crifhdbn glare of the sunset beat through 
the gap, so that there wsJb the appearance of fire 
with a monstrous reek of smoke. A red dancing 
belt of light Ry across the broad slate-coloured 
ocean, and in the centre of it the little blacl% craft 
was .wallowiag and tumbling. The two seamen 
kept looking up at the heavens, and then over their 
Bhoulders {4 land, and I feared«every moment 
thft4hey would pu# back before the gale bufst. .1 
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was* filled with apprehension every time when the 
end of their pull turned their fttces skyward, and it 
was to draw their attention away from the storm- 
drift that Icasked them wh* t the lights were which 
haft begun to twinkle through the dusk' both to tjie 
right and to the left of us. 

‘That’s Boulogne to the north and Etaples 
upon the south,’ said one of the seamen civilly f . 

Boulogne ! Etaples ! How the words came 
back to me ! It was to Boulogne that in 'my boy- 
hood we had gon^down for* the summer bathing. 
Could I not remember as a little lad trotting along 
by my father’s side as he paced the beach, and 
wondering why every fisherman’s cap flew off at 
our approach ? And as to Etaples, it was thence 
that wer had fled for England, when 4 ch*e folks came 
raving to the pier-head sfis we passed, and I joined 
my thin voice to my father’s as he shrieited back at 
them, for a stone had broken my Snottier’s knee, 
and ive were all frenzied with our fear and our 
hatred. And here they were, these ^places of my 
childhood, twinkling to the north and south of me, 
while there, in the darluiess betwebrv them, and 
oply tfn miles off at the further, lay my own oa&le, 
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my own land of Grosbois, where the men of a my 
blood had lived and* died long before some of us 
had gone across with Duke William to conquer the 
proud island over the water. How I sprained my 
eapr eyes through the darkness as I thought tlftt 
the distant black keep of our fortalice might even 
now be visibfe l 

4 Yes, sir/ said the seaman, % *tis a fine stretch of 
lonesome coast, and many is the cock of your hackle 
that I hat e helped ashore there.’ 

4 What do you takS me for, thpn ? * I asked. 

4 Well, *tis no business of mine, sir/ he 

answered. 4 There are some trades that had best 
£ 

not even be spoken about/ 

4 You think that I am a conspirator ? ’ 

4 Well, mftslfer, since you have put a-aname to 
it. Lor* love you, sir, we’fe used to it.’ 

4 1 give Jtou my^word that I am none.’ 

4 An escfcpec^prisoner, then ? * 

4 No, nor that either.* 

Tfce man leaned upon his oar, and I could see 
in the gloom that his face^was thrust forward, and 
that it was winkled with suspicion. 

•14 you’re one oWBofcey’s spies ’ he cripd. 
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I ! A spy ! ’ The tone of my voice was 
enough to convince him. 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ I’m darned if I know what you 
are. But«f you’d been a spy I’d ha’ had no hand 
iif landing you, whatever the skipper rflight say.’ 

‘ Mind you, I’ve no word to say against Boney,’ 
said the other seaman, Bpeaking in* a very thick 
rumbling voice. ‘ He’s been a rare good friehd to 
the poor mariner.’ 

It surprised me to hear him speak s&, for the 
virulence of feeling against th*b new French Emperor 
in England exceeded all belief, and high and low 
were united in their hatred of him ; but the sailor 
soon ga*e me a clue to his politics. 

‘ If the poor mariner can run in his little bit of 
coffee aad sugar, and run out hft %ilk and his 
brandy, he has Boney*to thank for it,’ said he. 
‘The merchants have had tlieir spell, ftmd now it’s 
the turn of the poor mariner.’ 

S remembered then that Buonaparte was 
personally very popular amongst the smugglers, 
as well he might be, seeing that he had made over 
into their hands all the trade of theVJfcannel. The 
^eanym continued to pullewith his left handf but 
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he pointed with his right over the slate-colouPed 
daricing waters. 

m 

‘ There’s Boney himself,’ 4ftid he. 

You who live in a quieter age cannot conceive 
the^ thrill wlsfch these simple Vords sent through 
met. It was but ten years since we had first heard 
of this man #i£h the curious Italian name — think 
of it,*ten years, the timS that it takes for a private 
to become a non-commissioned officer, or a clerk to 
win a fifty-pound advance in his salary. He had 
sprung in an instanf out of nothing into every- 
thing; One month people were asking who he 
was, the next he had broken out in the north of 
Italy like the plague ; Venice and Genoa withered 
at the touch of this swarthy ill-nourished boy. 
He cowed the soldiers in the field, and he-*utwitted 
the statesmen in the council chamber. With a 
frenzy of energy he Pushed to the east, and then, 
while men *wem still marvelling at the way in 
which he had converted Egypt into a French 
department, be was back again in Italy an<^ had 
beaten Austria for the second time to the earth. 
He travelled quickly as the rujnour of his 
coming ; and whewi he came there were^ new 
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victories, new combinations, the crackling of old 
systems and the blurring of ancient lines of frontier. 
Holland, Savoy, Switzerland — they were become 
mere nances upon the mjtp. France was eating 
i&io Europe in evety direction. They had made 
him Emperor, this beardless artillery officer, and 
without an effort he had crushed down those 
Republicans before whom the oldest king and the 
proudest nobility of Europe had been helpless. So 
it came about that we, who watched him dart from 
place to place like the shuttle of destiny, and who 
heard his name always in connection with some 
new achievement and Borne new success, had come 
at last £o look upon him tts something more than 
human, something monstrous, overshadowing 
France c #nd menacing • Europe c His giant 
presence loomed over ttie continent, and so deep 
was the impression which bis fame ]gad made in 
my mind that, when the English sailor pointed 
confidently over the darkening waters, and cried 
* There’s Boney ! ’ I looked up foj, the instant 
with a foolish expectation of seeing some gigantic 
figure, some ^elemental creature, dark, inchoate, 
and threatening, brooding # ov£r the waters gf.the 
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Channel. Even now, after the long gap of yetfts 
and* the knowledge of his downfall, that great 

4 

man casts his spell upon you^fout all that you read 
and ajl that you hear cannot give you «*n idea of 
what his nani# meant in the (fays when he was J 
the'summit of his career. 

What actually met my eye was very different 
from Ibis childish expectation of mine. To the north 
there was a long low cape, the name of which has 
now escapbd me. In the evening light it had been 
of the same greyish gfeen tint as # the other head- 
lands ; but now, as the darkness fell, it gradually 
broke into a dull glow, like a cooling iron. On that 
wild night, seen and lost with the heave an^l sweep 

of the boat, this lurid streak carried with it a vague 

* 

but sinister suggestion. * The red line spirting the 
darkness might have been a'giant half- forged sword- 
blade with iV* point toVards England. 

4 What iarit,/hen ? * I asked. 

4 Just what I say, master/ said he. 4 It’s ^>ne 
of Boney’s arnjies, with Boney himself in the noddle 
of it as like as not. Them is their camp fires, and 
you’ll see a dgzta such between this $,nd Ostend. 
He’s# %udacious enough* to come across, is Jittle 
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Biney, if he could dowse Lord Nelson’s other eye ; 
but there’s no chance for him until then, and ’well 
he knows it.’ 

‘ HoW(pan Lord Nelsoqknow what he is doing ? ’ 
tasked. 

The man pointed out over my shoulder into the 
darkness, and far on the horizon I perceived three 
little twinkling lights. 

‘ Watch dog,’ said he, in his husky voice. 

‘ Andromeda. Forty-four,’ added “his com- 
panion. 

I have often thought of them since, the long 
glow upon the land, and the three little lights upon 
the sea* standing for so ihuch, for the two great 

rivals face to face, for the power of the land and 

« 

the powa^of the water, for* the ceniuties-old battle, 
which may last for centuries to come. And yet, 
Frenchman as I am, do I not*know thttf the struggle 
is already decided ? — for it lies Aetweeiwthe childless 
nation and that which has a lusty young brood 
sprigging up around her. If Franc% falls .she dies, 
but if England falls how many nations are there 
who will cayy her speech, her traditions and her 
Jbloo£ on into the history <£ the future ? 
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The land had been looming darker, and tlnp 
thudding of the waves upon the sand sounded louder 
every instant upon my ears. I cj^uld already see the 
quick flancing gleam of the surf in front of me. Sud- 
denly, as I peered through the deepening shadow, a% 
long^flark boat shot out from it, like a trout from 
under a stone, Snaking strgRght in our direction. 

‘ A guard boat ! ’ cried one of the seamen. 

* Bill, boy, we’re done ! ’ said the other, and 
began to staff something into his sea boot. 

But the boat swerved at the sight of us, like a 
shying horse, and was off in another direction as 
fast as eight frantic oarB could drive her. The 
seamen stared after her^ and wiped their Jjrows. 

‘ Her conscience don’t seem much easier than our 
own,’ said onewf»them. •* I madS sure it _ was the 
preventives.’ 

‘ Looks to^me as if you weren’t the only queer 
cargo on the #oa§£ t$>-night, mister,’ remarked his 
comrade. ‘ What could she be ? ’ 

‘ Cursed if I know what she was. I rammed' a 

• * M 

cake of good Trinidad tobacco into my boot when 

I saw her. I’vft^een the intffde of a french prison 

( • * 

befor% ijow. Give wa,^ I^ill, and have it over.’ 
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rj A minute later, with a low grating sound, we 
ran aground upon a gravelly beach. My bundle 
was thrown ashore, I stepped after it, and a seaman 
pushed ^Jie prow off again, springing in as h^p com- 
rade backed her into deep water. Already the glow 
in the west had vanished, the storm-cloud was half 
up the heavens, and a thick blackness had gathered 
over the ocean. As I turned to watch the vanishing 
boat a keen wet blast flapped in my face, and 
the air was filled with the high piping of the wind 
and with the deep thunder of the sea. 

And thus it was that, on a wild evening in the 
early spring of the year 1805, I, Louis de Laval, 
being ^n the twenty-first year of my age, returned, 
after an exile of thirteen yeats, to the country of 
which nay family had for»,many qen&uries been the 
ornament and support* She had treated us badly, 
this country ; she had repaid our ser^jces by insult, 
exile, and confiscation. But ail y^at*was forgotten 
as I, the only de Laval of the new generation, 
dropped upon my knees upon her gacred soil, and, 
<with the strong smell of the seaweed in my nostrils, 
pressed my lips upon the wet and jingling gravel. 
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CHAPTER II 

’THE SALT-^ilARSH 

When a man has reached his mature age he can rest 
at that point of vantage, and cast his eyes back at the 
long road along which he has travelled, lying with 
its gleams of sunshine aftd its stretches of shadow 
in the valley behind him. He knows then its whence 
and its whither, and the twists and bends which 
were so full of promise or of menace as he approached 
them lie exposed and open to his ^aze. So plain is 
it all that he jan Scarce remember how darfeit may 
have seemed to him, or how^ong he once hesitated 
at the cross rotds. Thus when he tries to recall each 
stage of the j<Jurri!y he does so with the knowledge 
of its end, and can no longer make it clear, even J;o 
himself* how i # may have seemed to him at Jthe 
time. And yet, in spite of the strain of years, and* 
the many passages which have befalTer^ me since, 
there^s*no time of myCfowhich comes back so jjery 

B 
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dearly as that gusty evening, and to this day I 
cannot feel the briny 'wholesome whiff of the sea* 
weed without being carried back, with that intimate 
feeling gf reality which pnly the sense of smell can 
^confer, to the wet'shingle of the F/dhch bead}. 

When I had risen from my knees, the first thing 
that I did was to pul my purse* into the inner 
pocket of my coat. I had taken it out in t>rder to 
give a gold piece to the sailor who had handed me 
ashore, though I have little doubt that the fellow 
was both wealthier and o £ more assured prospects 
than myself. I had actually drawn out a silver 
half-crown, but I could not bring myself to offer it 
to him, and so ended by giving a tenth part of my 
whole fortune to a stranger. The other nine 

i 

sovereigns I put very <ftirefully*a#ay, and then, 
sitting down upon a fiat rock just above high water 
mark, I turned it all over ifi my mini and weighed 
what I should do. Already I wasacoM and hungry, 
\$th the wind lashing my face and the spray 
smarting in my eyes, but at least l was nq longer 
"living upon the charity of the enemies of my 
country, apcf the thought set myjieart dancing 
within me. But the cattle, as well as f. acould 
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remember, was a good ten miles off. To go there 
now was to arrive at an unseemly hour, un- 
kempt and weather-stained, before this uncle whom 
I had* never seen. My sensitive pride fonjured 
up \ picture tff the scornful fates of his servants* 
as they looked out upon this bedraggled wanderer 
from England* slinking back to the castle which 
should ‘have been his otm. No, I must seek 
shelter for the night, and then at my leisure, with 
as fai»* j, Rhow of appearances as possible, I must 
present myself before my^relative. Where then could 
I 'find a refuge from the storm ? 

You will ask me, doubtless, why I did not make 
for Etaples or Boulogne. I answer that it was for 
the same reason which forced me to land secretly 
upon that forbMding coast. The name of 4fi Jjaval 
still headed the list of tne prescribed, for my father 
had been a famous arid energetic leader of the 
small but influential ftody of men who had remained 
true at all costs to the old order of things. Do ngt 
think th$,t, because I was of another way of thinking, 

I despised those who had given up so much for their * 
principles. Tljjeae is a curious saintlike trait in 
our natives which draws as most strongly towards 
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that which involves the greatest sacrifice, and I 

have sometimes thought that if the conditions had 

been less onerous the Bourbons might have had 

fewer, or at least lesB noble, followers. The French 

'nobles had been 'more faithful to them than the 

English to the StuartB, for Cromwell had no luxuri- 
. • 

ous court or rich appointments which he could hold 
out to those who would desert the royal cause. 
No words can exaggerate the self-abnegation of 
those men. I have seen a supper party under 
my father’s roof wherd our guests were two 
fencing-masters, three professors of language, 
one ornamental gardener, and one translator of 
booka. who held his hand in the front of his coat 
to conceal a rent in the lapel. But these eight men 
were ,ofc the highest nobility of Erdnce, who might 
have had what they duose to ask if they would only 
consent to forget the past, and to thrjw themselves 

I 

heartily into the new order ofnthftigs. But the 
tyimble, and what is sadder the incapable, monarch 
of Hartwell still held the allegiarce of those old 
c Montmorencies, Bohans, and Choiseuls, who, having 
shared th^ greatness of his family, V ere determined 
al^> to stand by it in its<rui.i. The dark ohsmbers 
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of that exiled monarch were furnished wjjji some- 
thing better than the tapestry of Gobelins or the 
china of Sevres. Acros»4he gulf which separates 
my old age from theirs I^an still see tho«e ill-clad, 
gr%ve-man”eted men, and I fhise my hat to tlfc 
noblest group of nobles that our history can show. 

To visit a cj>ast-town, therefore, before I had 
seen Ay uncle, or learnf whether my return had 
been sanctioned, would be simply to deliver myself 
into the hands of the gens d’armes, who were ever 
on the look-out for stAngers from England. To 
go before the new Emperor was one thing and to be 
dragged before him another. On the whole, it 
seemed to me that my test course was to grander 
inland, in the hope of finding some empty barn or 
out-house, wlfeA I could pass the night unseen and 
undisturbed. Then in th# morning I should con- 
sider how it^vas best for me to approach my uncle 
Bernac, and through him the new master of France. 

The wind had freshened meanwhile into a ggle, 
and it was s% dark upon the seaward side that I 
could only catch the white flash of a leaping waA 
here and th^re in the blackness. the lugger 
whiah Jjad brought rfle from Dover I could s§e no. 
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sign. On the land side of me there seemed, as far 
as I could make it out, to be a line of low hills, but 
when I came to traverse them I found that the dim 
light had exaggerated their size, and that they were 
mere scattered sanU-dunes, mottled Mth patches of 
bramble. Over these I toiled with my bundle slung 

f 

over my shoulder, plodding heayily through the 
loose sand, and tripping over the creepers, but 
forgetting my wet clothes and my numb hands aS 
I recalled the many hardships and adventures which 
my ancestors had undergone. It amused me to think 
that the day might come when my own descendants 
might fortify themselves by the recollection of that 
which .was happening to me, for in a great family 
like ours the individual is always subordinate to 
the rape. 

It seemed to me thh>t I should never get to the 

end of the sand-dunes, but when at laot I did come 

\ 

off them I heartily wished that Itwatu back upon 
th^n again ; for the sea in that part comes by 
some creek up the back of the beach, forming at 
low tide a great desolate salt-marsh, which must 
be a forlorn place even in the daytime, but upon 
sucl^a night as that it was b most dreary sviider- 
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ness. At first it was bat a softness of the ground, 
causing me to slip as I walked, but soon the mud 
was over my ankles and*kalf-way up to my knees, 
so that each foot gave % loud flop as liaised it, 
an (J a dull splash as I set it dcton again. I would 
willingly have made my way out, even if I had to 
return to the land-dunes,*but in trying to pick my 
path frhad lost all my beSringa, and the air was so 

full of the sounds of the storm that the sea seemed 

% 

to be "li '"•'cry side o f me. I had heard of how one 
may steer oneself by observation of the stars, but 
my quiet English life had not taught me how such 
things were done, and had I known I could scarcely 
have profited by it, sine# the few stars whijh were 
visible peeped out here and there in the rifts of the 
flying storm-blonds. I wandered on then* wet and 
weary, trusting to fortune, *but always blundering 
deeper and adeeper into this horrible bog, until I 
began to think £hat my first night in France was 
destined also to be my last, and that the heir of 
the dq Laval^was destined to perish of cold and 
misery in the depths of this obscene morass. 

I must J^awe toiled for many* miles in this 
dreary fashion, sometimes coming upon shallower 
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mjjd and sometimes upon deeper, but never making 
my way on to the dry, when I perceived through 
the gloom something which turned my heart even 
heavier t^tan it had be^n before. This was a 
curious clump of some whitish shrub-^cotton-grass 
of a flowering variety — which glimmered suddenly 
before me in the darkness. Now, an hour earlier I 
had passed just such ^ square-headed, whitish 
clomp; so that I was confirmed in the opinion 
which I had already begun to form, that I was 
wandering in a circle. To make it certain I 
stooped down, striking a momentary flash from my 
tinder-box, and there sure enough was my own old 
track ^5ry clearly marked in the brown mud in 
front of me. At this confirmation of my worst 
fears I threw my eyes up to heavec in my despair, 
and there I saw something which for the first time 
gave me a clue in the uncertainty* which sur- 
rounded me. 

^It was nothing else than a glimpse of the moon 

between two flowing clouds. This itself jnight 
% 

have been of small avail to me, but over its white 

face was marked a long' thin V, which shot swiftly 
« r 
acro^p like a shaftless anpvi. It was a fjpqjc of 
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wild ducks, and its flight was in the same direction 
as that towards ^which my face was turned. Now, 
I had observed in Kent how all these creatures 
come further inland whe$i there is rougfe weather 
breaking, so *1 made no doub? that their cour^fe 
indicated the path which would lead me away from 
the Bea. I struggled on* therefore, taking every 
precaution to walk in a 'straight line, above all 
being very careful to make a stride of equal length 
with 'dJ- or leg, until at last, after half an hour or 
bo, my perseverance waf rewarded^ by the welcome 
sight of a little yellow light, as from a cottage 
window, glimmering through the darkness. Ah, 
how it shone through my eyes and down igto my 
heart, glowing and twinkling there, that little 
golden speck, Vhich meant food, and rest, and life 
itself to the wanderer ! ? blundered towards it 

through thdt mud and the slush as fast as my 
weary legs ♦oujd Sear me. I was too cold and 
miserable to refuse any shelter, and I had no dogbt 
that fpr the take of one of my gold pieces the 
fisherman or peasant who lived in this strangfe 
situation wou$»shut his eyes to whatever might be 
suspicious in my preetnoB or appearance. 
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As I approached it became more and more 
wonderful to me that any one should live there at 
all, for the bog grew worse rather than better, and in 
the occasional gleams of iqoonshine I could make out 
that the water lay°in glimmering pools all round 
the low dark cottage from which the light was 
breaking. I could see now that it shone through a 
small square window. As I approached thepgleam 
was suddenly obscured, and there in a yellow 
frame appeared the round black outline of a man’s 
head peering out into the darkness. A second time 
it appeared before I reached the cottage, and there 
was something in the Btealthy manner in which it 
peeped and whisked away, and peeped once more, 
which filled me with surprise, and with a certain 
vague apprehension. 

So cautious were tbfe movements of this sentinel, 
and so singular the position of his Vatch-house, 
that I determined, in spite of my misery, to see 
something more of him before I trusted myself to 
the shelter of his roof. And, indeed, the amount 
of shelter which I might hope for was not very 
great, for as 1 drew softly nearer 2 could see that 
the flight from within rat beating through at 
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several points, and that the whole cottage wasjin 
the most crazy Btate of disrepair. For a moment 
I paused, thinking that even the salt-marsh might 
perhaps be a safer restiijg-place for the qjght than 
th^ headquarters of some desperate smuggler, fat 
such I conjectured that this lonely dwelling must 
be. The scud,* however, hUd covered the moon once 
more, find the darkness w5s so pitchy black that I 
felt that I might reconnoitre a little more closely 
without fear of discovery. Walking on tiptoe I 
approached the little wiftdow and looked in. 

What I saw reassured me vastly. A small 
wood fire was crackling in one of those old-fashioned 
country grates, and beside it was seated a stfjkingly 
handsome young man, who was reading earnestly 
out of a fat “little boob. He had an oval, olive- 
tinted face, with long blactf hair, ungathered in a 
queue, and there was something of the poet or of 
the artist ir*hi$ wSole appearance. The sight of 
that refined face, and of the warm yellow firelight 
which^beat upgn it, was a very cheering one to a 
cold and famished traveller. 1 stood for an instant 
gazing at him* and noticing the wa^ in which his 
full ing somewhat loase»fitting lower lip quivered 
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continually, as if he were repeating to himself that 
which he was reading. I was still looking at him 
when he put his book down upon the table and 
approact^d the window.,, Catching a glimpse of 
my figure in the darkness he called out something 
which I could not hear, and waved his hand in a 
gesture of welcome. An' instant later the door flew 
open, and there was his thin tall figure standirgupon 
the threshold, with his skirts flapping in the wind. 

* My dear friends,’ he cried, peering out into 
the gloom with his hand ovw his eyes to screen them 
from the salt-laden wind and driving sand, ‘ I had 
given you up. I thought that you were never 
coming, I’ve been waitiiig for two hours.’ 

For answer I stepped out in front of him, so 
that the light fell upon my face. 

* I am afraid, sir — ’ said I. 

But I had no time to finish my sentence. He 
struck at me with both hands' likp am angry cat, 
and, springing back into the room, he slammed the 
door with a crash in my face. 

tfhe swiftness of his movements and the 

malignity of his gesture were in ’such singular 
( 1 
contrast with his appeaiftm e that I was^s^uck 
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speechless wfth surprise. But as I stood thgre 
with the door in front of me I was a witness to 
something which fille# me with even greater 
astonishment. 

'I have aln^ady said that the cottage was in the 
last stage of disrepair. Amidst the many seams 
and cracks through whicfi the light was breaking 
there was one along the tfhole of the hinge side of 
the door, which gave me from where I was standing 
a view of the further end of the room, at which the 
fire was burning. As Ifgazed then I saw this man 
reappear in front of the fire, fumbling furiously 
with both his hands in his bosom, and then with a 
spring he disappeared up the chimney, s% that I 
could only see his shoes and half of his black calves 
as he stood ifpan the brickwork* at the side of the 
grate. In an instant he wife down again and back 
at the door.* 

* Who are ypu f’ he cried, in a voice which 
seemed to me to be thrilling with seme strgng 
emotion. 

‘lama traveller, and have lost my way.’ 

There wag* a pause as if he wer * thinking what 
cou»e«he should purfuai 
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, * You will find little here to tempt you to stay,’ 
said he at last. 

* I am weary and spent, sir ; and surely you 
will not refuse me shelter, I have been wandering 
for hours in the salt-marsh 

* Did you meet anyone there ? * he asked eagerly. 
‘No.’ 

* Stand back a little from the door. TMs is a 
wild place, and the times are troublous. A man 
must take some precautions.’ 

I took a few steps backhand he then opened the 
Joor sufficiently to allow his head to come through. 
Be said nothing, but he looked at me for a long 
time in- a very searching manner. 

* What is your name ? ’ 

'.Louis Laval,’ said I, thinking that it might 
sound less dangerous hr this plebeian form. 

* Whither are you going ? ’ 

*1 

‘ I wish to reach Borne shelter.’ . 

1 * You are from England ? ’ 

‘ I am from the coast.’ 

t 

He shook his head slowly to show me how little 
my replies had 'satisfied him. 

* You cannot come in her#,’ said he. 
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* But surely 

‘ No, no, it is impossible.’ 

* Show me then hoiKo find my way out of the 
marsh.’ 

* It is eas^ enough. If yoa go a few hundred 
paces in that direction you will perceive the lights 
of a villago. * You are already almost free of the 
marsk.’ 

He stepped a pace or two from the door in 
order t*> point the way for me, and then turned 
upon his heel. I had iMready taken a stride or two 
away from him and his inhospitable hut, when be 
suddenly caked after me. 

‘Come, Monsieur Laval,’ said he, wi^n quite 
a different ring in his voice ; * I really cannot per- 
mit you to le&w me upon so tempestuous a night. 
A warm by my fire and % glass of brandy will 
hearten yo# upon your way.’ 

You may tljjnk that I did not feel disposed to 
contradict him, though I could make nothing oi 
this yudden a#d welcome change in his manner. 

* I am much obliged to you, sir,’ said I. 

And I fojjbwed him into the hut. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE RUINED COTTAGE 


It was delightful to see tfie glow and 'twinkle of the 
fire and to escape from the wet wind and the 
numbing cold, but my curiosity had already risen 
so high about this lonely man and his singular 
dwelling that ny thoughtS-ran rather upon that 
than upon my personal comfort. There was his 
remarkable appearance, the fact that he should be 
awaitiiy^ company within tliat miserable ruin in the 
heart of the morass at so sinister an hour, and 
finally the inexplicable incident of the - chimney, all 
of which excited my imagination. It was beyond 
my comprehension why he should at (Lie moment 
charge me sternly to continue my jovrnty, and then, 


in ^Imost the same breath, invite^ppnoftsfiordially 

to seek the shelter of his hut. On at'l these points 
« 

I was keenly on the alert for an explanation. Yet I 


endeavoured to conceal my feelings, apd to assume 
the ai? of a man who finds everything quite natural 
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about him, and who is much too absorbed in ^is 
own personal \jants to have a thought to spare 
upon anything outside Wlnself. 

A glance at the inside of the cottage, as I 
entered, confirmed me in the conjecture which thb 
appearance of the outside had already given rise to, 
that it was no? uged for human residence, and that 
this m#n was only here for a rendezvous. Prolonged 
moisture had peeled the plaster in flakes from the 
walls, and had covered the stones with blotches and 
rosettes of lichen. The Miole place was rotten and 
scaling like a leper. The single large room was 
unfurnished save for a crazy table, three wooden 
boxes, which might be used as seats, and a» great 
pile of decayed fishing-net in the corner. The 
splinters of a fcfcirth bo$ with a hand-axe, which 
leaned against the wall, showed how the wood for 
the fire had leen gathered. But it was to the table 
that my gaze*svqp chiefly drawn, for there, beside 
the lamp and the book, lay an open basket, frtyn 
which projectedgthe knuckle end of a ham, the corner 
of a loaf of bread, and the black neck of a bottle. * 

If my hostjbad been suspicious and cold at our 
first netting he was no# atoning for his inhospittlity 
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by an overdone cordiality even harder for me to 
explain. With many lamentations over my mud- 
stained and sodden condition, he drew a box close 
to the blaze and cut me *off a corner of the bread 
fend ham. I could *hot help observing; however, {.hat 
though his loose under-lipped mouth was wreathed 
with smiles, his beautiful dart eyes were continually 
running over me and my attire,' asking and re- 
asking what my business might be. 

* As for myself,’ said he, with an air of false 
candour, * you will very foell understand that in 
these days a worthy merchant must do the best he 
can to get his wares, and if the Emperor, God save 
him, aces fit in his wisdom to put an end to open 
trade, one must come to such places as these to get 
into touch with those who bring Across the coffee 
and the tobacco. 1' promise you that in the 

Tuileries itself there is no difficulty fcbout getting 

« 

either one or the other, and the ^Emperor drinks 

hyt ten cups a day of the real Mocha without 

asking questions, though he must«know that it is 

hot grown within the confines of France. The 
/ • f 

vegetable kingdom still remains ope of the few 
which Napoleon has not ‘jet conquered, a$d*> if it 
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were not for traders, who are at some risk and in- 
convenience, it i^hard to say what we should do for 
our supplies. I suppose^ir, that you are not your- 
self either in the seafaring or in the trading line ? ’ 

I contented myself by answering that I was not? 
by which reticence I could see that I only excited 
his curiosity the n\pre. As to his account of himself, 
I read £lie in those tell-tale eyes all the time that he 
was talking. As I looked at him now in the full 
light o i the lamp and the fire, I could see that he was 
even more good-looking flian I had^t first thought, 
but with a type of beauty which has never been to 
my taste. His features were so refined as to be 

l 

almost effeminate, and so regular that they <%ould 
have been perfect if it had not been for that ill- 
fitting, slabbing *mouth. * It was a clever, and yet 
it was a weak face, full of a sort of fickle enthusiasm 
and feeble in^mlsiveness. I felt that the more I 
knew him th8 less reason I should probably find 
either to like him or to fear him, and in my fiipt 
conclusion I wife right, although I had occasion to 
change my views upon the second. 

* You will iorgive me, Monsieur Lav^l, if I was 
a littfe sold at first/ sf^dtie. 4 Since the Em]feror 
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4&s been upon the coast the place swarms with 
police agents, so that a trader jnust look to his 
own interests. You will allow that my fears 
of you cwere not unnatural, since neither your 
'dress nor your appearance were such as one would 
expect to meet with in such a place and at such a 
time.’ 

It was on my lips to return the remark, but 
I refrained. 

‘ I can assure you,’ said I, * that I am merely a 
traveller who have lost m$ way. Now that I am 
refreshed and rested I will not encroach further 
upon your hospitality, except to ask you to point 
out tlie way to the nearest village.’ 

' Tut ; you had best stay where you are, for the 
# 

night grows wilder every* instant*.' As he spoke 
there came a whoop 1 and scream of wind in the 
chimney, as if the old place were doming down 
about our ears. He walked across to the window 
a^d looked very earnestly out of it, just as I had 
seen him do upon my first approach. * The^act is, 
Monsieur Laval,’ said he, looking round at me 
with his false air of good fellowship ‘ you may be 
of seme good service to me & you will wait here for 
half an hour or so.* 
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* How so I asked, wavering between igy 
distrust and my furiosity. 

* Well, to be frank wilti you ’ — and never did a 
man look less frank as he spoke — * I am waiting here 
for $ome of thtJse people with whom I do business^ 
but in some way they have not come yet, and I 
am inclined to'take a walk*round the marsh on the 
chance«of finding them, if they have lost their way. 
On the other hand, it would be exceedingly awkward 
for me if i hey were Lo come here in my absence 
and imagine that I am ghne. I should take it as a 
favour, then, if you would remain here for half an 
hour or so, that you may tell them how matters 
stand if I should chance to miss them.’ 

The request seemed reasonable enough, and yet 
there was that sftme oblique glance which told me 
that it was false. Still, I cotild not see what harm 
could come t% me by complying with his request, 
and certainly J could not have devised any 
arrangement which would give me such yn 
opporftinity of satisfying my curiosity. What was 
in that wide stone chimney, and why had he 
clambered up Jlhere upon tte sigh? of me ? My 
adventure would be inconclusive indeed if I diinot 
settle that point before I went on with my journey. 
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Well,’ said he, snatching up his black broad- 
brimmed hat and running very briskly to the door, 
* I am sure that you will not refuse me my request, 
and I mwst delay no longer or I shall never get my 
Business finished.’' He closed the L fit)or hurriedly 
behind him, and I heard the splashing of his foot- 
steps until they were lost in the fowling of the gale. 

And so the mysterious cottage was mine to 
ransack if I could pluck its secrets from it. I 
lifted the book which had been left upon the table. 

It was Rousseau’s * Sodial Contract ’ — excellent 
# 

literature, but hardly what one would expect a 

trader to carry with him whilst awaiting an 

♦ 

appointment with smugglers. On the fly-leaf was 
written * Lucien Lesage,’ and beneath it, in a 
woman’s hand, ‘Lucien, from Kibylle.’ Lesage, 
then, was the name of'my good-looking but sinister 
acquaintance. It only remained idc me now to 
discover what it was which hp had concealed 
up the chimney. I listened intently, and as there 
was no sound from without save uthe cry nf the 
■storm, I stepped on to the edge of the grate as 
I had seen him do, and sprang up by the side of 
the £re. « o 
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It was a 'very broad, old-fashioned cottage 
chimney, so tha^ standing on one side T was not 
inconvenienced either by tLe heat or by the Bmoke, 
and the bright glare fron% below showed rpe in an 
instant that fi > r which I sought?. There was 
recess at the back, caused by the fall or removal of 
one of the stones^ and in *this was lying a small 
bundle* There could not be the least doubt that it 
was this which the fellow had striven so frantically 
to conceal upon the first alarm of the approach of 
a stranger. I took it do ton and held it to the light. 

It was a small square of yellow glazed cloth 
tied round with white tape. Upon my opening it a 
number of letters appeared, and a single ^arge 
paper folded up. The addresses upon the letters 
took my breath «away. The first that I glanced 
at was to Citizen Talleyrand? The others were in 
the Republican style addressed to Citizen Fouche, 
to Citizen Sonlt^ to Citizen MacDonald, to Citizen 
Berthier, and so on through the whole list gf 
famou^ names ift war and in diplomacy who were 
the pillarB of the new Empire. What in the world' 
could this pretended merchant of coffee have to 
write’Jio^ill these great Notables about ? The other 
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I>aper would explain, no doubt. 1'iaid the letters 
upon the shelf and I unfolded the ^jaaper which had 
been enclosed with them. It did not take more 
than th$ opening sentence to convince me that the 
*-3alt-marsh outside might prove to be a very rpuch 
safer place than this accursed cottage. 

These were the wor'ds which met my eyes : — 

1 Fellow-citizens of France. The deed af to-day 
has proved that, even in the midst of his troops, a 
tyrant is unable to escape the vengeance of an out- 
raged people. The committee of three, acting 
temporarily for the Republic, has awarded to 
Buonaparte the same fate which has already be- 
fallen, Louis Capet. In avenging the outrage of 

the 18th Brumaire ’ 

* 

•So far I had got when my hea*i sprang suddenly 
into my mouth and frie paper fluttered down from 
my fingers. A grip of iron had closed suddenly 

r 

round each of my ankles, and th§re*in the light of 
tjie fire I saw two hands which, even in that terri- 
fied glance, I perceived to be cowared with, black 
‘■hair and of an enormous size. 

‘ So, my friend,’ cried a thundefjng voice, ‘ this 
timA, at least, we have btefl too many for fov.’ 
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CHAPTER IV 

MEN OP THl NIGHT 

I had little time given me to realise the extra- 
ordinary and humiliating position in which I found 
myself, for I was lifted up by my ankles, as if I 
were a fowl pulled off a perch, and jerked roughly 
down into the room, my back striking upon the 
stone floor with a thud which shook the breath 
from my body. 

‘ Don’t kill him yet, Toussac,’ said a soft voice. 
* Let us make suA who hfi is first.’ 

I felt the pressure of a thumb upon my chin and 
of fingers up<^i my throat, and my head was slowly 
orced round the strain became unbearable. 

‘ Quarter of an inch does it and no mark,’ said 
the thunderous* voice. ‘ You can trust my_ old 
turn.’ 

‘ Don’t, Toijssac ; don’t ! ’ said the same gentle 
voice which had Bpoken ferSt. * I saw you do it 0hce 
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before, and the horrible snick that h made haunted 
me for a long time. To thinly, that the sacred 
flame of life can be so readily snuffed out by that 
great nraterial finger e,nd thumb! Mind can 
%ideed conquer matter, but the fighting must not 
be at close quarters.’ 

My neck was so twisted that ( I could not see any 
of these people who were discussing my «fate. I 
could only lie and listen. 

* The fact remains, my dear Charles, that the 
fellow has our all-imporfant secret, and that it is 
our lives or his.’ I recognised in -the voice which 
was now Bpeaking that of the man of the cottage. 
* We* )we it to ourselves to put it out of hiB power 
to harm us. Let him sit up, Toussac, for there is 
no possibility of his escaping.’ 

Some irresistible ''force at the back of my neck 
dragged me instantly into a sitting petition, and so 
for the first time I was able to look Vound me in a 
dazed fashion, and to see these men into whose 
hands I had fallen. That they wore murderers in 
‘the past and had murderous plans for the future I 
already gathered from what I had heard and seen. 
I understood also that in iAe heart of that lonely 
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marsh I was ablolutely in their power. None tly 
less, I remembered the name that I bore, and I 
concealed as far as I could the sickening terror 
which lay at my heart. 

^ There wer/ three of them in the room, my* 
former acquaintance and two new comers. Lesage 

I | 

stood by the table, with his fat brown book in his 
hand, looking at me with a composed face, but 
with that humorous questioning twinkle in his eyes 
which a master chest-player might assume when 
he had left his opponent Vithout a jnove. On the 
top of the box beside him Bat a very ascetic-faced, 
yellow, hollow-eyed man of fifty, with prim lips and 
a shrunken skin, which hung loosely over theWong 
jerking tendons under his prominent chin. He 
was dressed in sftuff-colotUred clothes, and his legs 
under his knee-breeches wer? of a ludicrous thin- 
ness. He shV>k his head at me with an air of sad 
wisdom, and Pcgpld read little comfort in his in- 
human grey eyes. But it was the man called 
Toussac who alarmed me most. He was a colossus; 
bulky rather than tall, but misshapen from his* 
excess of musqje. His huge legs were crooked like 
those* otf a great ape^ %nd, mdeed, there \vas 
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qpmething animal about bis while appearance, 
for he was bearded up to Bis ejps, and it was a 
paw rather than a hand which still clutched me 
by the collar. As to his expression, he was too 
"thatched with hair to show one, buf his large black 
eyes looked with a sinister questioning from me 
to the others. If they were thq judge and jury, it 
was clear who was to be executioner. 

4 Whence did he come ? What is his business ? 
How came he to know the hiding-place?’ asked 
the thin man. 

4 When he first came I mistook him for you in 
the darkness,’ Lesage answered. ‘You will ac- 
knowledge that it was not a night on which one 
would expect to meet many people in thb salt- 
marsh. On discovering my miltake I shut the 
door and concealed the papers in the chimney. I 
had forgotten that he might see me d£> this through 
that crack by the hinges, but wheq Invent out again, 
to show him his way and so get rid of him, my eye 
caught the gap, and I at once realised that -he had 
* seen my action, and that it must have aroused his 
curiosity to such an extent that it*«would be quite 
certain that he would fhiBk and speak «of*it. I 
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called him bach into the hut, therefore, in order 
that I might h%ve time to consider what I had 
best do with him.’ 

* Sapristi ! a couple o{ cuts of that vpod-axe, 
and* bed in tile softest corner of the marsh, woulc? 
have settled the business at once,’ said the fellow 
by my side. 

‘Qiate true, my good, Toussac ; but it is not 
usual to lead off with your ace of trumps. A little 
delicacy — u Tittle finesse ’ 

* Let us hear what yoti did then ? ’ 

* It was my first object to learn whether this 

man Laval ’ 

* What did you say hi3 name was ? ’ cri-rf the 
thin man. 

‘ His name, according to his account, is Laval. 
My first object then was to* find out whether he 
had in trut^ Been me conceal the papers or not. 
It was an imjJbrJant question for us, and, as things 
have turned out, more important still for him. # I 
made ■my little*plan, therefore. I waited until I 
saw you approach, and I then left him alone m the? 
hut. I watched through the window and saw him 
fly te» the hiding-plac/ *We then entered, ^hd 1 
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apked you, Toussac, to be good enough to lift him 
down — and there he lies.’ 

The youpg fellow looked proudly round for the 
applause of his comrade^ and the thin man clapped 
*his hands softly together, looking vfery hard at me 
while he did so. 

* My dear Lesage,’ said he, * t you have certainly 
excelled yourself. When our new republic looks 
for its minister of police we shall know where to find 
him. I confess that when, after guiding Toussac 
to this shelter^ I followed you in and perceived a 
gentleman’s legs projecting from the fireplace, even 
my wits, which are usually none of the slowest, 
hardly grasped the situation. Toussac, however, 
grasped the legs. He is always practical, the good 
Toussac.’ 

‘Enough words ! v growled the hairy creature 
beside me. ‘ It is because we have talked in- 
stead of acting that this Buonaparte has a crown 
upon his head or a head upon his shoulders. 
Let us have done with the felloHr and cesne to 
‘business. 

The refined features of Lesage ,made me look 
towards him aB to a pftslible protector,*' but his 
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large dark eyes^were as cold and hard as jet as he 
looked back at mgp. 

‘What Toussac says is^jight,’ said he- ‘We 
imperil our own safety^ if he goes with our 
secret.’ 

* The devil take our own safety ! ’ cried Toussac. 
‘What has that Jto do with the matter? We 
imperil the success of our.plans — that is of more 
importance.’ 

‘The two things go together,’ replied Lesage. 
‘There is no doubt that Eule 1^ of our con- 
federation defines exactly what should be done in 
such a case. Any responsibility must rest with 
the passers of Eule 13.’ 

My heart had turned cold when this man with 
his poet’s face supported* the savage at my side. 
But my hopes were raised again when the thin 
man, who hak said little hitherto, though he had 
continued to sferp at me very intently, began now 
to show some signs of alarm at the bloodthirsty 
proposals of his %omrades. 

‘ My dear Lucien,’ said he, in a soothing voice, ' 
laying his hancf upon t^e young man’s arm, 4 we 
philosophers and reasondts must have a respect 
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for human life. The tabernacle ia*hot to he lightly 
violated. We have frequently agned that if it were 

not for the excesses of Marat 

* I have every respect for your opinion, Charles,’ 
r the other interrupted. * You will allow that I <have 
always been a willing and obedient disciple. But I 
again say that our personal safety is involved, and 
that, as far as I see, there is no middle course. No 
one could be more averse from cruelty than I am, 
but you were present with me some months ago 
when Toussac ^silenced tne man from Bow Street, 
and certainly it was done with such dexterity that 
the process was probably^more painful to the spec- 
tator^ than to the victim. He could not have been 
aware of the horrible sound which announced his 
own dissolution. If you and I had constancy enough 
to endure this — and if I remember right it was 
chiefly at your instigation that the deed was done 

— then surely on this more vital opcksion ’ 

w * No, no, Toussac, stop ! ’ cried the thin man, 
his voice rising from its soft tones to a perfect 
tecream as the giant’B hairy hand gripped me by 
the chin once more. ‘ I appeal to, you, Lucien, 
upod practical as well a8*upon moral, grovtodj, not 
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to let this deed ^>e done. Consider that if things 
should go againsjj us this will cut us off f~om ail 

hopes of mercy. Consider also 

This argument seemed jj.or a moment to stagger 
the younger m&n, whose olive complexion had < 
tinned a shade greyer. 

‘There will be no hope* for us in any case, 
Charles,,’, said he. ‘We have no choice but to obey 
Eule 13.* 

‘ Some latitude is allowed to us. We are our- 
selves upon the inner committee.’ 

c But it takes a quorum to change a rule, and 
we have no powers to do it.’ His pendulous lip 
was quivering, but there was no softening iijjiis 
eyes. Slowly under the pressure of those cruel 
fingers my chin,# began to sweep round to my 
shoulder, and I commended nfy soul to the Virgin 
and to Saint^Ignatius, who has always been the 
especial patror*of my family. But this man Charles, 
who had already befriended me, darted forwards 
and bggan to ,iear a t Toussac’s hands with a 
vehemence which was very different from* his , 
former philosophic calm. 

^pu^ shall not kil^ him ! ’ he cried ar^ily. 
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* Who are you, to Bet your wills uf against mine ? 

9 

Let him go, Toussac ! Take yoijr thumb from his 
chin ! I won’t have it done, I tell you ! ’ Then, 
as he s^w by the inflexible faces of his companions 
that blustering would not help hint, he turne<J sud- 
denly to tones of entreaty. * See, now ! I’ll make 
you a promise ! * said lie. * Listen to me, Lucien ! 
Let me examine him ! If he is a police spy he shall 
die ! You may have him then, Toussac. But if he 
is only a harmless traveller, who has blundered in 
here by an evil chance, knd who has been led by a 
foolish curiosity to inquire into our business, then 
you will leave him to me.’ 

i 

.V 0U will observe that from the beginning of this 
affair I had never once opened my mouth, nor said 
a word in my defence,- which made me mightily 
pleased with myself ’’afterwards, though my silence 
came rather from pride than from / courage. To 

t 

lose life and self-respect together^ wt»3 more than I 
.could face. But now, at this appeal from my 
advocate, I turned my eyes from ^he monger who 
• held me to the other who condemned me. The 
brutality of the one alarmed me le»s than the self- 
intCrested attitude of thw other, for a ma$ ig never 
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so dangerous as ^fhen he is afraid, and of all judges 
the judge who ha') cause to fear you is tLe most 
inflexible. 

My life depended upon* the answer wh^ch was 
to come to the'* appeal of my champion. Lesage 
tapped his fingers upon his teeth, and smiled in- 
dulgently at the earnestness of his companion. 

‘Rul£ 13! Rule 13 ! « he kept repeating, in 
that exasperating voice of his. 

‘ I wil 1 t'*be all responsibility.’ 

‘ I’ll tell you what, mister,’ said TJoussac, in his 
savage voice. 4 There’s another rule besides Rule 
13, and that’s the erne tha^ says that if any man 
shelters an offender he shall be treated as if he-was 
himself guilty of the offence.’ 

This attack dfd not sfiake the serenity of my 
champion in ^he least. 

‘ You are an excel^nt man of action, Toussac/ 
said he calml^; but when it comes to choosing 
the right course, you must leave it to wiser head* 
than yeur own.’ 1 

His air of tranquil superiority seamed to daunt 
the fierce creature who l^ld me. He shrugged his 
huge shoulders in silent dftsent. 
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‘ As to you, Lucien/ my friend continued, c I 
am surprised, considering the portion to which you 
aspire in my family, that you should -for an instant 
stand m the way of anjt wish which I may express. 

1 If you have grasped the true prin^ples of liberty, 
and if you are privileged to be one of the small 
band who have never despaired, of the republic, to 
whom is it that you owp it ? ’ 

‘Yes, yes, Charles; I acknowledge what you 
say/ the young man answered, with much agitation. 
4 1 am sure thjit I should be the last to oppose any 
wish which you might express, but in this case I 
fear lest your tenderness of heart may be leading 
yo^.astray. By all means ask him any questions 
that you like ; but it seems to me that there can 

c 

be Only one end to the rfiatter.’ ° 

So I thought also; for, with the^full secret of 
these desperate men in my possession, what hope 
was there that they would ever sjiflfer me to leave 
f he hut alive ? And yet, so sweet is human life, 
and so dear a respite, be it ever stf'short a one, that 
when that murderous hand was taken from my 
chin I heard a sudden chiming of^little bells, and 
the'iamp blazed up int <J a strange fantastic blur. 
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It was but for allmoment, ana tnen my mind was 
clear again, and % was looking up at the strange 
gaunt face of my examiners 

‘ Whence have you come ? ’ he asked. 

‘ from England.’ 

‘ But you are French ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

* Whfti did you arrive ?i 

‘ To-night.’ 

‘ How ? ’ 

‘ In a lugger from Dover.’ 

‘The fellow is speaking the truth,’ growled 
Toussac. ‘Yes, I’ll say that for him, that he is 
speaking the truth. We saw the lugger, and scflle- 
■one was landed from it just after the boat that 
brought me over pushed off.’ 

I rememl^red that boat, which had been the 
first thing which I had seen upon the coast of 
France. How^itjle I had thought what it would 
mean to me ! 

And now my advocate began asking questions — 
vague, useless questions — in^ a sIott, hesitating 
fashion which B$t Toussy grumbling. This ctoss- 
exami»atk>n appeared to nfe to be a useless farbe ; 
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and yet there was a certain eagerness and intensity 
in my questioner’s manner wkfch gave me the 
assurance that he had some end in view. Was 
it merely that he wished to gain time? Time for 
what ? And then, suddenly, withHhat quick per- 
ception which comes upon those whose nerves are 
strained by an extremity of dapger, I became con- 
vinced that he really wp,s awaiting something — that 
he was tense with expectation. I read it upon his 
drawn face, upon his sidelong head with his ear 
scooped into ^is hand, above all in his twitching, 
restless eyes. He expected an interruption, and he 
was talking, talking, talking, in order to gain time 
fomt. I was as sure of it as if he had whispered 
his secret in my ear, and down in my numb, cold 
heart a warm little spring of hobe began to bubble 
and run. 

But Toussac had chafed at all this word-fencing, 
and now with an oath he broke ^irf’upon our dia- 
logue. 

* I have had enough of this t f he cried. * It 
is not for child’s play of this sort that I risked 
my head in coming over^here. Ijave we nothing 
betHbr to talk about thaA this fellow ? Dtf yc,u sup- 
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pose I came fr«kn London to listen to your fine 
phrases? HaveXdone with it, I say, and get to 
business.’ 

1 Very good,* said my champion. 4 There’s an 
excellent little clipboard here which makes as fine 1 
a prison as one could wish for. Let us put him in 
here, and pass on ip business. We can deal with 
him *whfti we have finished/ 

4 And have him overhear all that we say,’ said 
Lesage. 

‘I don’t know what t!he devil has come over 
you,’ cried Toussac, turning suspicious eyes upon 
my protector. 4 1 never^ knew you squeamish 
before, and certainly you were not backward irathe 
affair of the man from Bow Street. This fellow 
has our secret, a&d he must either die, or we shall 
see him at ojjr trial. What i * the sense of arrang- 
ing a plot, and then at the last moment turning a 
man loose wh<f^ill ruin us all? Let us snap his 
neck and have done with it.’ 

The great fcfttiry hands were stretched towards 
me again, but Lesage had sprung suddenly fo his * 
feet. His fac£ had turned very white, and he 
stood listening with his forefinger up an 3 his^ead 
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slanted. It was a long, thin, delate hand, and it 
was quivering like a leaf in the witid. 

‘ I heard something,’ he whispered. 

* And I,’ said the olcfcr man. 

* What was it ? ’ 

‘ Silence. Listen ! * 

For a minute or mbre we al^stayed with strain- 
ing ears while the wind still whimpered in the 
chimney or rattled the crazy window. 

‘It was nothing,’ said Lesage at last, with a 
nervous laugh, ‘ The storm makes curious Bounds 
sometimes.’ 

‘ I heard nothing,’ Baid Toussac. 

*4 Hush ! ’ cried the other. ‘ There it is again ! * 

A clear rising cry floated high above the wail- 
ing .of the storm ; a wiki, musical cry, beginning 
on a low note, and thrilling swiftly up to a keen, 
sharp-edged howl. 

* A hound ! ’ 

‘ They are following us ! 

Lesage dashed to the flreplact, and I saw him 
thrust his papers into the blaze and grind them 
down with his heel. 

I’oussac seized the' wood-axe which 1 leaned 
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against the walla The thin man dragged the pile 
of decayed netting from the corner, and opened 
small wooden screen, which shut off a low recesB. 

‘ In here,’ he whispered ‘ quick ! ’ 
i^nd then, lis I scrambled into my refuge, I 
heard him say to the others that I would be safe 

t 

there, and that they could ^ay their hands upon 
me when they wished. 
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CHAPTER V 

KJE LAW 

The cupboard — for it was little more — iruo which 
I had been hurried was low and narrow, and I felt 
in the darkness that it was heaped with peculiar 
round wickerwork baskets, the nature of which I 
could by no means imagine, although I discovered 
afterwards that they were lobster traps. The only 
ligtt which entered was through the cracks of the 
old broken door, but these were so wide and numer- 
ous that I could see the whole (h the room which 
I had just quitted. Sick and faint, wijth the shadow 
of death still clouding my wits, I was none the less 
fascinated by the scene which lay bbfore me. 

» My thin friend, with the same prim composure 
upon his emaciated face, had seated himself again 
upon the box. With his hands clasped round one 
of his knees he was rocking slowly t backwards and 
forvf&rds ; and I noticed^ in the lamplight) that his 
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jaw muscles wtore contracting rhythmically, like 
the gills of a fisn. Beside him stood Lesage, his 
white face glistening with’ moisture and his loose 
lip quivering with fear. Every now and dihen he 
would make a # vigorous attempt to compose hi? 
features, but afjer each rally a fresh wave of terror 
would sweep everything before it, and set him 
shaking once more. As. to Toussac, he stood 
before the fire, a magnificent figure, with the axe 
held doT\n by his leg, end his head thrown back in 
defiance, so that his great blacky beard bristled 
straight out in front of him. He said not a word, 
but every fib:e of his j^ody was braced for a 
struggle. Then, as the howl of the hound •'fose 
louder and clearer from the marsh outside, he ran 
forward and thre\ open the door. 

* No, no^keep the dog out ! * cried Lesage in an 
agony of apprehension. 

‘ You fool,^>yr only chance is to kill it.' 

‘But it is in leash.’ 

‘ If it is in ftash nothing can save us. But if, 
as I think, it is running free, then^we may escape* 
yet.’ 

^Iiesd^e cowered up a v gainst the table, with his 
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agonised eyes fixed upon the blue/ black square of 
the door. The man who had befriended me Btill 
swayed his body about with a singular half-smile 
upon hir face. His skinny hand was twitching at 
'the frill of his shirt, and I conje'ctured that he 
held some weapon concealed there. Toussac 
stood between them and the op^n door, and, much 
as I feared and loathed ,Jiim, I could not take my 
eyes from his gallant figure. As to myself, I was 
so much occupied by the singular drama before 
me, and by the impending fate of those three men 
of the cottage, that all thought of my own fortunes 
had passed completely out of my mind. On this 
mean stage a terrible all-absorbing drama was 
being played, and I, crouching in a squalid recess, 
was .to be the sole spectator of it. * 1 could but hold 
my breath and wait and watch. 

And suddenly I became conscious that they 
could all three see something which ^ was invisible 
to me. I read it from their tense faces and their 
staring eyes. Toussac swung hi^ axe over his 
'shoulher and poised himself for a blow. Lesage 
cowered away and put one^band between his eyes 
and (he open door. Thfe other ceased affixing 
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his spindle legiland sat like a little brown image 
upon the edge 'of his box. There was a moist 
pattering of feet, a yellotf ttreak shot through the 
doorway, and Joussac lailbed at it as I have seen 
an English cricketer strike at a ball. His aim wa? 
true, for he buried the head of the hatchet in the 
creature’s throat, hut the force of his blow shattered 
his we^)on, and the weight of the hound carried 
him backwards on to the floor. Over they rolled 
and over, [he hairy man and the hairy dog, growl- 
ing and worrying in a bestial cojubat. He was 
fumbling at the animal’s throat, and I could not 
see what he was doing, ui^til it gave a sudden sharp 
yelp of pain, and there was a rending soundflike 
the tearing of canvas. The man staggered up with 
his hands drippTng, and the^tawny mass with the 
blotch of c^mson lay motionless upon the floor. 

‘ Now ! ’ cried Tf ussac in a voice of thunder, 
* now ! ’ and rushed from the hut. 

Lesage had shrunk away into the corner in® a 
frenzy of fear Whilst Toussac had been killing the 
hound, but now he raised his agoi^sed face? which 
•was as wet a» if he ha*! dipped it into a ba^in. 
s-AY&. yes,’ he criecf ; ‘ we must fly. Charles. 
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The hound has left the police behiiyl, and we may 
still escape.’ 

But the other, with the same imperturbable 
face, motionless save for r the rhythm of his jaw 
muscles, walked quietly over and clbsed the door 
upon the inside. 

* I think, friend Lucien,’ said he in his quiet 
voice, ‘ that you had best ,-stay where you ar&’ 

Lesage looked at him with amazement gradually 
replacing terror upon his pallid features. 

‘ But you do, not understand, Charles,’ he cried. 

‘ Oh, yes, I think I do,’ said the other, smiling. 

‘They may be here in a few minutes. The 
houfffl has slipped its leash, you see, and has left 
them behind in the marsh ; but they are sure to 
come-here, for there is no other cottage but this.’ 

1 They are sure to come here. 

‘Well, then, let us fly. In the darkness we 
may yet escape.’ 

‘ No ; we shall stay where we are.’ 

‘ Madman, you may sacrifice yotir own life, but 
hot mine. Stay if you wish, but for my part I am 
going/ 

He ran towards the do’or with a foolish, fcek&Jeas 
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flapping of his Jiands, but the other sprang in front 
of him with soldetermined a gesture of authoifoy 
that the younger man ste^gered back from it as 
from a blow. 

‘ You fool?’ said his companion. ‘You poo* 
miserable dupe ! 9 

Lesage’s mouth openeJ, and he stood staring 
with his knees bent and Ijis spread-fingered hands 
up, the most hideous picture of fear that I have 
ever sep^. 

4 You, Charles, you ! # he stammered, hawking 
up each word. 

4 Yes, me,’ oaid the other, smiling grimly. 

4 A police agent all the time ! You who vj^ero 
the very soul of our society ! You who were in 
our inmost coilhcil ! You who led us on ! Oh, 
Charles, yqji have not the heart ! I think I hear 
them coming, Charles. Let me pass ; I beg and 
implore you Jb let me pass.* 

The granite face shook slowly from side to side. 

4 But why tie ? Why not Toussac ? ’ 

4 If the dog had crippled Toussac, whyUhen I 
might have h$d you both. But friend Toussac is 
ratjjjpr •vigorous for a Chin little felloV like me. 
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No, no, my good Lucien, you are destined to be the 
tr&phy of my bow and my spear / and you must 
reconcile yourself to the fact.’ 

Lesa^e slapped his /orehead as if to assure 
ftimself that he was not dreaming. 

* A police agent 1 ’ he repeated, ‘ Charles a police 
agent ! ’ 

* I thought it would surprise you.' 

* But you were the most republican of us all. 
We were none of us advanced enough for you. 
How often have we gathered round you, Charles, 
to listen to your philosophy ! And there is Sibylle, 
too ! Don’t tell me that Sibylle was a police spy 
also** But you are joking, Charles. Say that you 
are joking ! ’ 

The man relaxed his grim features, and his eyes 
puckered with amusement. 

‘ Your astonishment is very flattering,’ said he. 

* I confess that I thought that I played my part 

f 

rather cleverly. It is not my fault that these 
bunglers unleashed their hound, but-at least I shall 


have the credit, of having made a single-handed 
• « 

capture, of one very desperate al}d dangerous 
conspirator.’ He smiled 'drily at this deserijg^on 
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of his prisoner. ‘The Emperor knows how to 
reward his friends,’ he added, ‘ and also how^ to 
punish his enemies.’ » 

All this time he had held his hand in his 
bosijm, and nertv he drew it out so far as to sho^ 
the brass gleam of a pistol butt. 

‘ It is no use,’ said he, m answer to some look 
in the •ther’s eye. ‘ You, stay in the hut, alive or 
dead.’ 

Lesago gut his hands to his face and began to 
cry with loud, helpless bot?bings. 

‘Why, you have been worse than any of us, 
Charles,’ he moaned. * It was you who told 
Toussac to kill the man from Bow Street, aiM it 
was you also who set fire to the house in the Hue 
Basse de la Barnhart. And now you turn on us ! ’ 

* I did t^at because I wished to be the one to 
throw’ light upon jt all — and at the proper 
moment.’ 

‘That is very fine, Charles, but what will fcfe 
thought about that when I make it all public in 
my own defence ? How can jrou explain all ttiat to 
your Emperor/ There is still time to pre^pnt my 
telliqg all that I know abiut you.’ 
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‘Well, really, I think that yon are right, my 
fnfend,’ said the other, drawing oat his pistol and 
cocking it. ‘ Perhaps I did go a little beyond my 
instructions in one or tro pointB, and, as you very 
'properly remark, there is still timt to set it sight. 
It is a matter of detail whether I give you up 
living or give you up dead, and I think that, on 
the whole, it had better r be dead.’ 

It had been horrible to see Toussac tear the 
throat out of the hound, but it had not made my 
flesh creep as jt crept noXv. Pity was mingled with 
my disgust for this unfortunate young man, who 
had been fitted by Nature for the life of a retired 
student or of a dreaming poet, but who had been 
dragged by stronger wills than his own into a part 
which no child could be more incapable of playing. 

4 

I forgave him the trick by which h$ had caught 

me and the selfish fears to which he had been 

♦ 

willing to sacrifice me. He hadf’ flung himself 
slown upon the ground, and floundered about in a 
convulsion of terror, whilst his tdfrible little com- 
panion, with ,his conical smile, stood over him 
with Ips pistol in his hand. He flayed with the 
helpless panting cowar<f as a cat might wth a 
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mouse ; but 1 r&id in his inexorable eyes that it 
was no jest, ancr his finger seemed to be already 
tightening upon his trigger. Full of horror at so 
cold-blooded a murder, I piffehed open my crazy cup- 
board, and had*rushed out to plead for the victim, * 
when there camp a buzz of voices and a clanking 
of steel from without. With a stentorian shout 
of * In ttie name of the Emperor ! ’ a single violent 
wrench tore the door of the hut from its hinges. 

It was otill blowing hard, and through the 
open doorway I could see a thjpk cluster of 
mounted men, with plumes slanted and mantles 
flapping, the ram shining upon their shoulders. 
At the side the light from the hut struck upon ftie 
heads of two beautiful horses, and # upon the heavy 
red-toupecd busbtes of the hussars who stood at 
their heads* In the doorway stood another 
hussar — a man of Jjiigh rank, as could be seen 
from the richnlss of his dress and the distinction 
of his bearing. He was booted to the knees, witlf 
a uniform of ligfit blue and silver, which his tall, 
slim, light-cavalry figure suited t<% a marvel. I 
could not but fc&mire the way in which he parried 
himipjf, «for he never deigned to draw file sword 
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which shone at his side, but he stood in the door- 
way glancing round the blood-bespattered hut, and 
staring at its occupants with a very cool and alert 
expression. He had a ^handsome ( face, pale and 
clear-cut, with a bristling moustache, which cut 
across the brass chin -chain of his busby. 

4 Well,’ said he, 4 well ? 1 

The older man had put his pistol back c into the 
breast of his brown coat. 

4 This is Lucien Lesage,’ said he. 

The hussaij looked with disgust at the prostrate 
figure upon the floor. 

4 A pretty conspiratcy ! * said he. 4 Get up, you 
gravelling hound ! Here, Gerard, take charge of 
him and bring hpn into camp.' 

A younger officer with two troopers at his heels 
came clanking in to the hut, and wretched 
creature, half swooning, was, dragged out into the 
darkness. 

Where is the other — the man called 
Toussac ? 9 

4 !He killed* 4he hound and escaped. Lesage 
would/have got away also had iVnot prevented 

♦ i 

him- If you had kept the dog in we 
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should have had them both, but as it is, Colonel 

Lasalle, I tiling that you may congratulate p4e.’ 

/ 

He held out his hand as h«, spoke, but the other 
turned abruptly on his hell. 

*• You hear that, General Savary ? ' said ne, 
looking out of the door. * Toussac has escaped.’ 

A tall, dark y<jung man appeared within the 
circle cif light cast by tbe lamp. The agitation 
of his handsome swarthy face showed the effect 
which the i.ovvs had upon him. 

‘ Where is he then ? ’ 

* It is a quarter of an hour since he got away.’ 

‘ But he is the only dapgerous man of them all. 
The Emperor will be furious. In which diftc- 
tion did he fly ? ’ 

‘ It must have been inland.’ 

‘ But who is this ? ’ asked General Savary, 
pointing at me. * I understood from your informa- 
tion that there were only two besides yourself, 
Monsieur 

‘ I had rathlr no names were mentioned,’ said 
the other abruptly. 

‘I can welf understand that,’ General %3a vary 
ans'tpared with a sneer. 
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4 1 would have told you that the cottage was 
thV rendezvous, but it was not decided upon until 
the lust moment. I gave you the means of 
tracking* Toussac, but ®you let the hound slip. 
\ certainly think that you will Bave^to answer 
to the Emperor for the way in ^hich you have 
managed the business 

‘ That, sir, is our a^air/ said General c Savary 
sternly. 4 In the meantime you have not told us 
who this person is.’ 

It seemed| useless for me to conceal my 
identity, since I had a letter in my pocket which 
would reveal it. 

My name is Louis de Laval,’ said I proudly. 

I may confess that 1 think we had exag- 
gerated our own importance over in England. We 
had thought that all France waa: wondering 
whether we should return, \yhereas in the quick 
march of events France had realfy almost for- 
gotten our existence. This young General Savary 
was not in the least impressed by % my aristocratic 
name*’ but he jilted it down in his notebook. 

4 Monsieur de Laval has nothing whatever to 

i i 

do with the matter,’ said the spy. VHqthas 
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blundered into it entirely by chance, and I will 
answer for his' safe keeping in case he snouj^/be 
wanted.’ 

‘He will ^certainly 1* wanted,’ said • General 
Savary. ‘ In T,he meantime I need every trooper 
that I have for the chase, so, if you make yourself 
personally responsible, and Turing him to the camp 
when Aeeded, I see no ojyection to his remaining 
in your keeping. I shall send to you if I require 
him.’ 

‘ He will be at the Emperor s oilers.’ 

* Are there any papers in the cottage ? * 

‘ They have been burned.* 

‘ That is unfortunate.’ 

i But I have duplicates.’ 

‘ Excellent ! 0 Come, Lasalle, every minute 
counts, an<\ there is nothing to be done here. 
Let the men scattej ; and we may still ride him 
down.’ 

The two tall soldiers clanked out of the cottage 
without taking 0 any further notice of my com- 
panion, and I heard the sharp stem order {Ad the 
jingling of njbtal as the troopers sprai^g back 
intq^thdir saddles once more. An instant later 
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they were off, and I listened to the dull beat 
of\jheir hoofs dying rapidly ii(to a confused 
murhijr. My little snuff-coloured champion went 
to the Aoor of the hut* and peered after them 
through the darkness. Then he dame back and 
looked me up and down, with his usual dry 
sardonic smile. 

* Well, young man,’ „said he, ‘ we have 1 played 
some pretty tableaux vivants for your amusement, 
and you can thank me for that nice seat in the 
front row of thf parterre!’ 

‘ I am under a very deep obligation to you, sir,’ 
I answered, struggling between my gratitude and 
m^ aversion. ‘ I hardly know how to thank 
you.’ 

He looked at me with a singAlar expression in 
his ironical eyes. 

‘You will have the opportunity for thanking 
me later,’ said he. * In the meantiine, as you say 
that you are a stranger upon our coast, and as I 
am responsible for your safe keeping, you cannot 
do beh^r than/bllow ( me, and I will take you to 
a place*where you may sleep in safety-’ 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE SECRET PASSAGE 

The fi Pe had already smouldered down, and my 
companion blew out the lamp, so that we had not 
taken ten \ aces before we had lost sight of the ill- 
omened cottage, m which ^ had recgjved so singular 
a welcome upon my home-coming. The wind had 
softened down, but a fing rain, cold and clammy, 
came drifting up from the sea. Had I been leflWo 
myself I should have found myself as much at a 
loss as I had blen when I first landed ; but my 
companion talked with a brisk and assured step, 
so that it was evident that he guided himself by 
landmarks which were invisible to me. For my 
part, wet and miserable, with my forlorn ^>undte 
under my arm,*and my nerves all jangledjby my 
terrible experiences, I trudged u% silence »y his 
side, turning/ over in my mind all tl^t had 
occiprec^to me. 
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Young as I was, I had heard much political 
dfi^ussion amongst my elders in England, and the 
stat\pf affairs in France was perfectly familiar to 
me. U,was aware that the recent elevation of 

4 

‘Buonaparte to the throne had enVaged the small 
but formidable section of Jacobins and extreme 
Republicans, who saw that all their efforts to 
abolish a kingdom had pnly ended in trane'orming 
it into an empire. It was, indeed, a pitiable result 
of their frenzied strivings that a crown with eight 
fleurs-de-lis should be changed into a higher crown 
surmounted by a cross and ball. On the other 
hand, the followers of the Bourbons, in whose 
company I had Bpent my youth, were equally dis- 
appointed at the manner in which the mass of the 
French people hailed this final Step in the return 
from chaos to order. Contradictory qs were their 
motives, the more violent spirits of both parties 
were united in their hatred to NLpoleon, and in 
their fierce determination to get rid of him by 
any remans. Hence a series of conspiracies, most 
of thtyi with #»eir base in England ; and hence 
also a jprge use of spies and infofjners upon the 
part of $ouch6 and of ' Savary, upon whoq^the 
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responsibility of the safety of the Emperor lay. A 
strange chance had landed me upon the French co^Lst 
at the very same time as & murderous consiwator, 
and had afterwards enabled me to sec the weapons 
with which tHe police contrived to thwart and* 
outwit him and his associates. When I looked 
back upon my seriep of adventures, my wanderings 
in the fcalt-marsh, my enhance into the cottage, 
my discovery of the papers, my capture by the 
conspiratur:, the long period of suspense with 
Toussac’s dread! ul thumb upon jny chin, and 
finally the moving scenes which I had witnessed — 
the killing of Ine hound, # the capture of Lesage, 
and the arrival of the soldiers — I could not won#* 
that my nerves were overwrought^ and that I sur- 
prised myself i:8 little convulsive gestures, like 
those of a frightened child. 

The chief thought which now filled my mind 
was what my*relations were with this dangerous 
man who walked by my side. His conduit and 
bearing had filled me with abhorrence. I h A seen 
the depth of cunning with^wLiclr he hadMuped 
and betrayed £iis companions, and I hadjead in 
his ]pan smiling face the cold deliberate cruelty of 
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his nature, as he stood, pistol in hand, over the 
wfifrnpering coward whom he had' outwitted. Tet 
I cotod not deny that when, through my own 
foolish Yuriosity, I had « placed myself in a most 
hopeless position, it was he who had braved the 
wrath of the formidable Toussac in order to extri- 
cate me. It was evident also that he might have 
made his achievement ipore striking by delivering 
up two prisoners instead of one to the troopers. 
It is true that I was not a conspirator, but I might 
have found it (jifficult to 'prove it. So inconsistent 
did such conduct seem in this little yellow flint- 
stone of a man that, after walking a mile or two in 
sfllhce, I asked him suddenly what the meaning 
of it might be. 

I heard a dry chuckle in the dhrkness, as if he 
were amused by the abruptness and directness of 
my question. 

* You are a most amusing persdh, Monsieur — 
Monsieur — let me see, what did you say your name 
was ?|P 

‘ Laval.’ 

1 AjP, quite so, Monsieur de LaVal. You have 
the impetuosity and the" ingenuousness of xjuth. 
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Ton want to know what is up a chimney, you jump 
up the chimney. ’ You want to know the reason Jif 
a thing, and you blurt ou4ka question. I^iave 
been in the habit of living tfmong people wMd keep 
their thoughts io themselves, and I find you very 
refreshing.’ 

‘ Whatever the motives df your conduct, there 
is no do'tbt that you saved py life,’ said I. 4 1 am 
much obliged to you for your intercession.’ It is 
the most difficult thing in the world to express 
gratitude to a person who iflls you with abhorrence, 
and I fear that my halting speech was another 
instance of that ingenuousness of which he accused 
me. 

4 1 can do without your thanks,’ said he coldly. 

4 You are perfectly right when you think that if it 
had suited n^y purpose I should have let you perish, 
and I am perfectly ri^lit when I think that if it 
were not that*y\u are un^er an obligation you 
would fail to see my hand if I stretched it «^ut to* 
you just as that Overgrown puppy Lasalle dii It 
is very honourable, he thinks, to seiwe the En Aeror 
upon the field t § of battle, and to risk lifejm hn 
behalf, but when it comes # to living amidSt dangei 
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as I have done, consorting with desperate men, 
afcd knowing well that the least* slip would mean 
deafen, why then one is beneath the notice of a fine 
cleanhanded gentleman Why,' he continued in a 
burst of bitter passion, * I have dared more, and 
endured more, with Toussac and a few of his 
kidney for comrades, lhan this # Lasalle has done in 
all the childish cavalry ^charges that ever he under- 
took. As to service, all his Marshals put together 
have not rendered the Emperor as pressing a 
service as I have done. * But I daresay it does not 
strike you in that light, Monsieur — Monsieur ’ 

* De Laval.’ 

* Quite so — it is curious how that name escapes 
me. I daresay you take the same view as Colonel 
Lasalle ? ’ 

* It is* not a question upon which ],can offer an 
opinion,’ said I. * I only know that I owe my life 
to your intercession. 

I lio not know what reply he might have made 
to the evasion, but at that moment we heard a 
coup* of pistol»3hots and a distant shouting from 
far a^py in the darkness. We stepped for a few 
minutes, fait all was silent once more. 
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‘ They mast have caaght sight of Toassac,’ said 
my companion. 1 I am afraid that he is too strong 
and too cunning to be takeii by them. I de/hot 
know what impression he l%ft upon you, but*l can 
tell you that you will go far to meet a more 
dangerous man. 

I answered that I would gb far to avoid meeting 
one, unless I had the means of defending myself, 
and my companion’s dry chuckle showed that he 
appreciated my feelings. 

* Yet he is an absolute^ honest man, which is 
no very common thing in these days,’ said he. 
‘He is one of those who, at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, embraced it with the whole strength ^ 
his simple nature. He believed what the writers 
and the speakers told him, and he waB convinced 
that, after a,little disturbance and a few necessary 
executions, France was to become a heaven upon 
earth, the cenfcreNpf peace and comfort and bro- 
therly love. A good" many people got those fine 
ideas into their heads, but the heads have mostly 
dropped into the sawdust-basket* by this Jtime. 
Toussac was truji to them, and when instead of peace 
he found var, instead of coinfort a grinding poverty. 
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and instead of equality an Empire, it drove him 
ji ad. He becaine the fierce creature you see, with 
theN me idea of devoting his huge body and giant’s 
strenglh to the destruction of those who had inter- 
fered with his ideal. He is fearless, persevering, 
and implacable. I have no doubt at all that he 
will kill me for tne part that I have played 
to-night.’ 

It was in the calmest voice that my companion 
uttered the remark, and it made me understand 
that it was no boast when he said there was more 
courage needed to carry on his unsavoury trade 
than to play the part of a beau sabreur like Lasalle. 
•lie paused a little, and then went on as if speaking 
to himself. 

1 Yes,’ said he, * I missed my cnanee. I certainly 
ought to have shot him when he was struggling 
with the hound. But if I had only wounded him 
he would have torn me into bits like an over-boiled 

V- 

pullet, so perhaps it is as well as it is.’ 

We had left the salt-marsh behind us, and for 
som4? time I h?d felt the soft springy turf of the 
downwind beneath my feet, and oup path had risen 
and dipped over the curves of the low coast hills. 
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In spite of the darkness my companion walked with 
great assurance, never hesitating foil an instant, a$id 
keeping up a stiff pace which was welcome *vme 
in my sodden and benimbed condition. *1 had 
been so young when I left my native place that it 
is doubtful whether, even in daylight, I should have 
recognised the countryside, but now in the dark- 
ness, half stupefied by my adventures, I could not 
form the least idea as to where we were or what we 
were making for. A certain recklessness had taken 
possession of me, and I cared little where I went as 
long as I could gain the rest and shelter of which 
I stood in need. 

I do not know how long we had walked ; I onhp' 
know that I had dozed and woke and dozed again 
whilst still automatically keeping pace with my 
comrade, when I was at last aroused by his coming 
to a dead stop. The rain had ceased, and although 
the moon was stilhnbscured, the heavens had cleared 
somewhat, and I could see for a little distance in » 
every direction. ~A huge white basin gaped in front 
of us, and I made out that it was & deserted .$halk 
quarry, with brambles and ferns growing thickly 
all round the edges. My companion, after k stealthy 

D 
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glance round to make sure that no one was observ- 
ing us, pickedr his way amongst the scattered 
clumps of bushes until he reached the wall of chalk. 
This he skirted for sone distance, squeezing be- 

i 

tween the cliff and the brambles until he came at 
last to a spot where all further progress appeared 
to be impossible. 

'Can you see a light behind us?' anked my 
companion. 

I turned round and looked carefully in every 
direction, but waB unable to Bee one. 

1 

' Never mind,’ said he. ' You go first, and I will 
follow.' 

* In some way during the instant that my back 
had been turned he had swung aside or plucked out 

i 

the tangle of bush which had 1 barred our way. 
• 1 

When I turned there was a square dark opening 
in the white glimmering wall in front of us. 

' It is small at the. entrance, JlfuV it grows larger 
further in,’ said he. 

I hesitated for an instant. Whither was it that 
this ttrange mam was leading me ? Did he live in 
a cavu like a wild beast, or was thify some trap into 
which hd was luring me ? The moon shane out at 
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the instant, and in its silver light this black, 
silent porthole looked inexpressibly cheerless ai>d 
menacing. 

4 You have ^one rathen far to turn badk, my 
good friend,’ said my companion. 4 You must either 
trtet me altogether or not trust me at all.’ 

4 1 am at your disposal.’ 

4 Pas® in then, and I sha^ follow.* 

' I crept into the narrow passage, which was so 
low that I had to crawl down it upon my hands and 
knees. Craning ray neck round, I could see the 
black angular silhouette of my companion as he came 
after me. He paused at the entrance, and then, 
with a rustling of branches and snapping of twigcj 
the faint light was suddenly shut off from outside, 
and we were left fn pitchy darkness. I heard the 
scraping of l#s knees as he crawled up behind me. 

4 Go on until you come to a step down,* said he. 
4 We shall have fcAre room th.ere, and we can strike 
a light.’ 

The ceiling wfis so low that by arching my back 
I could easily strike it, and my elboivs touche! the 
wall upon either side. In those days I wa;/ slim 
and lithe, Jiowever, so that § I found no difficulty in 
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making my way onwards until, at the end of a 
hundred paces, hi it may have been a hundred and 
fiftyj^I felt with my hands that there was a dip in 
front Yf me. Down this I clambered, and was 

C 

instantly conscious from the purer* air that I was 
in some larger cavity. I heard the snapping of my 
companion’s flint, and the recj glow of the tinder 
paper leaped suddenly f into the clear yellew flame 
of the taper. At first I could only see that stern, 
emaciated face, like some grotesque carving in 
walnut wood, with the ceaseless fishlike vibration 
of the muscles of his jaw. The light beat full upon 
it, and it stood strangely out with a dim halo round 
'li in the darkness. Then he raised the taper and 
swept it slowly round at arm’s length so as to 
illuminate the place in which we' stood. 

* I 

I found that we were in a subterranean tunnel, 
which appeared to extend into tfre bowels of the 
earth. It was so high-hat I coqlftfetand erect with 
■ ease, and the old lichen-blotched stones which 
lined the walls told of its great sfee. At the spot 


where we stood* the ceiling had fallen in and the 
originU passage been blocked, but, a cutting had 
been made from this point through the* chalk to 
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form the narrow burrow along which we had come. 
This cutting appeared to be quit^ recent, for >a 
mound of debris and some penciling tools were 'still 
lying in the passage. My companion, taper in 
hand, started off down the tunnel, and I followed 
aff-his heels, stepping over the great stones which 
had fallen from the f roof or *the walls, and now 
obstructed the path. 

‘ Well,’ said he, grinning at me over his shoul- 
der, ‘ have you ever seen anything like this in 
England ? ’ 

* Never,’ I answered. 

‘ These are the precautions and devices which 
men adopted in rough days long ago. Now thal* 1 
rough days have come again, they are very useful 
to those who know*of such places.’ 

‘ Whithen does it lead, then ? ’ I asked. 

‘ To this,’ said he, stopping before an old wooden 
door, powerfully* clamped with iron. He fumbled 
with the metal- work*, keeping himself between me 
and it, so that I <?ould not see what he was doing. 
There was a sharp snick, and th# door revived 
slowly upon its /tinges. Within there was a 1 steep 
flight of time-worn steps* leading upwards. He 
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motioned me cm, and closed the door behind as* 
A^the head of />he stair there was a second wooden 
gate, which he opened in a similar manner. 

I had been dazed before ever I came into the 
chalk pit, but now, at this succession of incidents, 
I began to rub my eyes and ask myself whether 
this was young Loufi de Laval, late of Ashford, in 
Kent, or whether it w^s some dream of the adven- 
tures of a hero of Pigault Lebrun. These massive 
moss-grown arches and mighty iron-clamped doors 
were, indeed^ like the him shadowy background of 
a vision ; but the guttering taper, my sodden 
bundle, and all the sordid details of my disarranged 
toilet assured me only too clearly of their reality. 
Above all, the swift, brisk, business-like manner of 
my companion, and his occasional abrupt remarks, 

• i 

brought my fancies back to the groui*d once more. 
He held the door open for me now, and closed it 

• r 

again when I had passed through. 4 ' 

• We found ourselves in a long vaulted corridor, 
with a stone-flagged floor, and a dim oil lamp burn- 
ing at the further end. Two iron-barred windows 
showed that we had come above tk^e earth’s surface 
once mdre. Down this corridor we passed, and 
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then through several passages and Ip a short wind- 
ing stair. At the head of it wai an open door, 
which led into a small but comfortable bedroom. 

‘ 1 presume that this *will satisfy your wants 
for to-night/ said he. 

'■ I asked for nothing better than to throw myself 
down, damp clothes and all, upon that snowy 
coverlet i but for the instant my curiosity overcame 
my fatigue. 

1 1 am much indebted to you, sir,’ said I. • Per- 
haps you will add to you# favours by letting me 
know, where I am.’ 

‘ You are in my house, and that must suffice 
you for to-night. In the morning we shall g® 
further into the matter.’ He rang a small bell, and 
a gaunt shock-heided country man-servant came 
running at t^ie call. 

‘ Your mistress has retired, I suppose ? ’ 

* Yes, sir, a g<Jod two hours ago.’ 

‘ Very good. I shall call you myself in the morn- 
ing/ He closed toy door, and the echo of his steps 
seemed hardly to have died from »y ears before 
I had sunk into that deep *and dreamless sleep 
which onlj youth and fati^he can give. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE OWTER OF GROSBOIS 

My host was as good as his word, for, when a noise 
in my room awoke me in the morning, it was to 
find him standing by the side of my bed, so com- 
posed in his features and so drab in his attire, that 
it was hard to associate him with the stirring scenes 
of yesterday and with the repulsive part which he 
4iad played in them. Now in the fresh morning 
sunlight he presented rather the appearance of a 
pedantic schoolmaster, an impression which was 

» i 

increased by the masterful, and yet* benevolent, 
smile with which he regarded me. In spite of his 
smile, I was more conscious thdii ever that my 
whole soul shrank from him, and that I should not 
be at my ease until I had brokeii'this companion- 
ship which had^been so involuntarily formed. He 
carried a heap of clothes over or# arm, which he 
threw upt>n a chair at the bottom of my bed. 
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*1 gather from the little that rou told me Ipst 
night/ said he, * that your wardress is at present 
somewhat scanty. I fea£ that your inches are 
greater than those of anyqpe in my household, but 
I have brought a few things here amongst which 
yhu may find something to fit you. Here, too, are 
the razors, the soaji, and thl powder-box. I will 
return in half an hour, when your toilet will doubt- 
less be completed.’ 

I found that my own clothes, with a little 
brushing, were as good as (?ver, but ^availed myself 
of his offer to the extent of a ruffled shirt and a 
black satin cravat. I had finished dressing and was 
looking out of the window of my room, which opened" 
on to a blank wall, when my host returned. He 
looked me all ovef with a keenly scrutinising eye, 
and appeared to be satisfied with what he saw. 

‘ That will do ! That will do very well indeed ! ’ 
said he, nodding *a critical head. * In these times 
a slight indication of travel or hard work upon a « 
costume is more fashionable than the foppishness 
of the Incroyable. I have heard la&es remark that 
it was in better.taste. Now, sir, if you will kindly 
follow me* 
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« His solicitujle about my dress filled me with 
surprise, but ibfB was soon forgotten in the shock 
which was awaiting me! For as we passed down 
the passage and into a large hall which seemed 

r 

strangely familiar to me, there was a full-length 
portrait of my father standing right in front of me. 
I stood staring with* a gasp of astonishment, and 
turned to see the cold grey eyes of my companion 
fixed upon me with a humorous glitter. 

* You seem surprised, Monsieur de Laval,’ said he. 

4 For God’j sake,’ said I, * do not trifle with me 
any further ! Who are you, and what is this place 
to which you have taken me ? ’ 
m For answer he broke into one of his dry 
chuckles, and, laying his skinny brown hand upon 
my wrist, he led me into a lar^e apartment. In 
the centre was a table, tastefully laid,»and beyond 
it in a low chair a young lady was seated, with a 
book in her hand. She rose as wb entered, and I 
saw that she was tall and Blender, with a dark face, 
pronounced features, and black ej'es of extraordi- 
nary "brilliancy. w Even in that one glance it struck 
me that the expression with which ^he regarded me 
was by nd means a friendly one. 
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‘ Sibylle,’ said my host, and 
breath from my lips, ‘this is 
England, Louis de LavaJJ This, my dear nephew, 
is my only daughter, Sibylle Bernac.’ 

‘ Then you- 1 * 

^ ‘lam your mother’s brother, Charles Bernac.’ 

‘ You are my Uncle Bernfic ! ’ I stammered at 
him lik* an idiot. ‘ But yhy did you not tell me 
bo ? ’ I cried. 

‘ I was not sorry to have a chance of quietly 
observing what his English education had done for 
my nephew. It might also have been harder for me 
to stand your friend if my comrades had any reason 
to think that I was personally interested in yoii?" 
But you will permit me now to welcome you heartily 
to France, and to* express my regret if your recep- 
tion has be§n a rough one. I am sure that Sibylle 
will help me to atone^for it. He smiled archly at 
his daughter, \fflo continued to regard me with a 
stony face. 

I looked routd me, and gradually the spacious 
room, with the weapons upon tfte wall, afld the 

t 

deer’s heads, t came dimly back to my memory. 
That view through the oriel window, tod, with the 


his words took^he 
}»ur cousin from 
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clufnp of oake roll the eloping park, and the sea in 
the distance bey/tnd, I had certainly seen it before. 
It was true then, and F was in our own castle of 
Grosbois, and this drerdful man in the snuff- 

f 

coloured coat, this sinister plotter 'with the death’s- 
head face, was the man whom I had heard my 
poor father curse so often, the man who had ousted 
him from his own property and installed himself in 
his place. And yet I could not forget that it was 
he also who, at some risk to himself, had saved me 
the night before, and my soul was again torn 
between my gratitude and my repulsion. 

We had* seated ourselves at the table, and as 
^e ate, this newly- found uncle of mine continued 
to explain all those points which I had failed to 
understand. 

* I suspected that it was you the instant that I 
set eyes upon you,* said he. * I am old enough to 
remember your father when he warf k young gallant, 
•and you are his very double — though I may say, 
without flattery, that where there *is a difference it 
is in Jrour favoifr. And yet he had the name of 
being one of the handsomest men*Jbetwixt Rouen 
and the b&. You must * bear in mind that I was 
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expecting you, and that there ire not so n^ny 
young aristocrats of your age ^wander. ig about 
along the coast. I was^hrprised when you did not 
recognise where you wore last night. Had you 
never heard ot the secret passage of Grosbois ? ’ 

It came vaguely back to me that in my child- 
hood I had heard yf this underground tunnel, but 
that the roof had fallen ir^ and rendered it useless. 

‘ Precisely,’ said my uncle. * When the castle 
passed into my hands, one of the very first things 
which I did was to cut a new opening at the end of 
it, for I foresaw that in these troublesome times 
it might be of usn to me # ; indeed, had it been in 
repair it might have made the escape of you? 
mother and father a very much easier affair.’ 

His words recalled all that I had heard and all 
that I couki remember of those dreadful days when 
we, the Lords of the § country side, had been chased 
across it as if # we had been wolves, with the howl- 
ing mob still clustering at the pier-head to shake 
their fists an<f hurl their stones at us, I re- 
membered, too, that it was thiS very maCh who 
was speaking # to me who had thrown oil upon the 
flames in those days, anS whose fortundb had been 
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folded upon out ruin. As I looked across at him 
I found that hi# keen grey eyes were fixed upon 
me, and I could see that # he had read the thoughts 
in my mind. 

‘ We must let bygones be byg<5tties/ said he. 
‘Those are quarrels of the last generation, and 
Sibylle and you represent a ne^f one.* 

My cousin had not ^iid one word or taken any 
notice of my presence, but at this joining of our 
names she glanced at me with the same hostile 
expression whic^ I had already remarked. 

‘ Come, Sibylle/ said her father, 4 you can assure 
your cousin Louis thatj so far as you are con- 
TJferned, any family misunderstanding is at an end/ 
‘It is very well for us to talk in that way, 
father/ she answered. ‘ It is not your picture that 
hangs in the hall, or your coat-of-armab that I see 
upon the wall. We hold the^ castle and the land, 
but it is for the heir of the de La'Als to tell us if 
he is satisfied with this/ Her dark scornful eyes 
were fixed upon me as she waited for my reply, 


but het father hastened to intervene. 

‘ This is not a very hospitable *fcone in which 
to greet ycfur cousin,’ said* he harshly. ‘ it has so 
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chanced that Louis’ heritage hael fallen to us,y5ut 
it is not for us to remind him of the fact.’ 

* He needs no remin<jjjhg,’ said she. 

‘You do me an injustice,’ I cried, for the 
evident and malignant scorn of this girl galled me 
fo the quick. ‘ It is true that I cannot forget that 
this castle and tljese groifnds belonged to my 
ancestors — I should be ^ clod indeed if I could 
forget it — but if you think that I harbour any 
bitterness, vou are mistaken. For my own part, I 
ask nothing bettor than to open up a career for 
myself with my own sword.’ 

‘ And never was there a time when it could be 
more easily and more brilliantly done,’ cried nr, - 

uncle. ‘There are great things about to happen 

a » 

in the world, and if you are at the Emperor’s 
court you will be in the middle of them. I under- 
stand that you are content to serve him ? 

‘I wish tolerve my country.’ 

‘ By serving the Emperor you do so, for with- « 
out him the coifntry becomes chaos.’ 

‘ From all we hear it is not a >ery easy service,’ 
said my cousig* * I should have thought that you 
would have been very much more comfortable in 
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England — ana men you would have been so much 
safer also.’ 

Everything which tlfe girl said seemed to be 
meant as an insult to cne, and yet I could not 
imagine how I had ever offended her. Never had 
I met a woman for whom I conceived so hearty 
and rapid a dislike, f could s§e that her remarks 
were as offensive to her ^father as they weret to me, 
for he looked at her with eyes which were as angry 
as her own. 

* Your cousjn is a brave man, and that is more 
than can be said for someone else that I could 
mention,’ said he. 

' For whom ? ’ she asked. 

‘ Never mind ! ’ he snapped, and, jumping up 

with the air of a man who is afraid that his rage 

* • 

may master him, and that he may say* more than 
he wished, he ran from the room. 

She seemed startled by this r6fbrt of his, and 
•rose as if she would follow him. Then she tossed 
her head and laughed incredulously. 

* I*Buppose tHat you have never met your uncle 
before ? ’ said she. after a few minutes of embar- 
rassed sildhce. 
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* Never/ answered I. 

‘Well, what do you think of him now _,ou7 lare 
met him ? * 

Such a question from a daughter about her 
father filled me with a certain vague horror. I 
Mit that he must be even a worse man than 1 had 
taken him for if he ( had so cSmpletely forfeited the 
loyalty of his own nearest ^nd dearest. 

‘ Your silence is a sufficient answer/ said she, 
as I hesita+ed for a reply. * I do not know how you 
came to meet him last night, 05 what passed 
between you, for we do not share each other’s con- 
fidences. I thirk, however, that you have read 
him aright. Now I have something to ask you. 
You had a letter from him inviting you to leave 
England and to come here, had you not ? * 

* Yes, I bad/ 

* Did you observe nothing on the outside ? ’ 

I thought oi^those two sinister words which had 
puzzled me so much. 

‘What! it >!as you who warned me not to 
come ? ’ 

‘ Yes, it wfje I. 1 had no other means of 
doing it/ 
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‘ But why did you do it ? * 

’ Because I did not wish you to come here.’ 

‘ Did you think that*! would harm you ? ’ 

She sat silent for a fcw seconds like one who is 
afraid of saying too much. When her answer 
came it was a very unexpected one : 

‘ I was afraid that you would be harmed.’ 

‘You think that I ^m in danger here ?,’ 

‘Iam sure of it.’ 

‘ You advise me to leave ? ’ 

‘ Without posing an instant.’ 

* From whom is the danger then ? ’ 

Again she hesitated, and then, with a reckless 
motion like one who throws prudence to the winds, 

she turned upon me. 

• , 

‘ It is from my father,* said she. 

* But why should he harm me ? ’ 

‘ That is for your sagacity to discover. 

' But I assure you, mademoiselle, that in this 
matter you misjudge him,’ said I. ‘ As it happens, 
he interfered to save my life last higbt.’ 

“To save y<Jur life ! From whom ? ’ 

‘From two conspirators whtye plans I had 
chanced to discover. 
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4 Conspirators ! ’ She looked at me in surprh 

4 They would have killed me if he 1 ad mot 
intervened.’ 

4 It is not his intereft that you should be 
harmed yet awfcile. He had reasons for wishing 
you to come to Castle Grosbois. But I have been 
very frank with you >f and 1 wish you to be equally 
so with *ne. Does it happqp — does it happen that 
during your youth in England you have ever — you 
have ever had an affair of the heart ? ’ 

Everything which this cousin % of mine said 
appeared to me to be stranger than the last, and 
this question, coming at the end of so serious a 
conversation, was the strangest of all. But frank- 
ness begets frankness, and I did not hesitate. 

4 1 have left tte very best # and truest girl in 
the world behind me in England,’ said I. 4 Eugenie 
is her name, Eugenie de Choiseul, the niece of the 
old Duke. 

My reply seemed to give my cousin great 
satisfaction. Ii f er large dark eyes shone with 
pleasure. 

4 You are ve$y attached ? ’ she asked. 

‘ I shall never be happy until I see her!’ 
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And you would not give her up ? ’ 

God forbid ! ' 

Not for the Castle <Jf Grosbois ? ’ 

* Not even for that.' 

My cousin held out her hand to me with a 
charmingly frank impulsiveness. 

* You will forgive me for my rudeness,’ said she. 
* I see that we are to b^. allies and not energies.’ 

And our hands were still clasped when her 
father re-entered the room. 
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CHAPTER YHI 

COUSIN SIBICjLE 

I could #ee in my uncle’s gjim face as he looked at 
us the keenest satisfaction contending with surprise 
at this sign of our sudden reconciliation. All trace 
of his recent anger seemed to have # left him as he 
addressed his daughter, but in spite of his altered 
tone I noticed that her eyes looked defiance and 
distrust. 

1 1 have some papers of importance to look over,’ 
said he. ‘ For an Viour or so I shall be engaged. I 
can guess that Louis would like to see the old place 
once again, and I am sure that he could not have a 
better guide thaif you, Sibylle, if you will take him 
over it.’ 

She raised no* objection, and for my part I was 
overjoyed at the proposal, as it ga^b me an oppor- 
tunity of learnir^g more of this singular cousin of 
mine, whojhad told me so much and yet sftemed to 
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kW>w bo much more. What was the meaning of 
this obscure warning which she had given me 
against her falher, and why waB she so frankly 
anxious to know about ray love affairs ? These were 
the two questions which pressed fol an answer. So 
out we went together into the sweet coast-land air, 
the sweeter for the gale of the, night before, and we 
walked through the olfl yew-lined paths, «and out 
into the park, and so round the castle, looking up 
at the gables, the grey pinnacles, the oak-mullioned 

I 

windows, the pncient wing with its crenulated walls 
and its meurtriere windows, the modern with its 
pleasant verandah and veil of honeysuckle. And 
as she showed me each fresh little detail, with a 
particularity which made me understand how dear 
the pla.ce had become to her, she would still keep 
offering her apologies for the fact th#t she should 
be the hostess and I the visitor. 

* It is not against you but against ourselves that 
I was bitter/ said she, 4 for are we not the cuckoos 
who have taken a strange nest and driven out those 
who built it ? it makes me blush to think that my 
father should invite you to your ofyu house.’ 

* Perhaps we had been rooted here 1 30 long,’ I 
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answered. ‘ Perhaps it is for our own good that 
are driven out to carve our own fortunes, as I intend 
to do.’ 

‘ You say that you are^oing to the Emperor ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

* You know that he is in camp near here ? ’ 

* So I have heard,’ 

* But your family is still proscribed ? ’ 

* I have done him no harm. I will go boldly to 
him and a Jr him to admit me into his service.’ 

‘ Well,’ said she, ‘ there are Bome # who call him 
a usurper, and wish him all evil ; but for my own 
part I have never heard of § anything that he has 
said and done which was not great and noble. But 
I had expected that you would be (juite an English- 
man, Cousin Louis, and come gver here with your 
pockets futt of Pitt’s guineas and your heart of 
treason.’ 

1 1 have met nothing but hospitality from the 
English,’ I answered ; 4 but my heart has always 
been French.’ 

* But your father fought against us at 
Quiberon.’ 

‘Let ftbch generation settle its own Quarrels,’ 
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thA.’ 

* Do not jud|e my father by his words, but by his 
deeds,’ said she, with am warning finger upraised ; 
‘ and, above all, Cousin Louis, unhjss you wish to 
have my life upon your conscience, never let him 
suspect that I have said a worji to set you on your 
guard.’ 

* Your life ! ’ I gasped. 

* Oh, yes, he would not stick at that ! ’ she cried. 
‘He killed rqv mother. I do not say that he 
slaughtered her, but I mean that his cold brutality 
broke her gentle heart. Now perhaps you begin 
to understand why I can talk of him in this 
fashion.’ 

As. she spoke I could see the secret broodings 
of years, the bitter resentments crushed down in 
her silent soul, rising suddenly to flush her dark 
cheeks and to gleam in her splendid eyes. I 
realised at that moment that in that tall slim 
figure there dwelt an unconquerable spirit. 

‘ You must 'think that I speak very freely to 
you, since I have only known yep a few hours. 
Cousin Lbuis,’ said she. 
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* To whom should you speak freely if not, -to 
your own relative ? ’ 

* It is true; and ye^I never Expected that I 
should be on such terms with you. I looked 
forward to your coming with dread and sorrow. 
No doubt I showed something of my feelings when 
my father brought you in. 

* Indeed you did,’ I answered. * I feared that 
my presence was unwelcome to you.’ 

* Most unwelcome, both for your own sake and 

for mine,’ said she. ‘For your sake because I 
suspected, as I have told you, that my father’s 
intentions migh* be unfriendly. For mine ’ 

‘ Why for yours ? ’ I asked in surprise, for she 
had stopped in embarrassment. 

‘ You have told me that your heart is another’s. 
I may tell you that my hand is also promised, and 
that my love has gone with it.’ 

‘ May all hfppiness attend it ! ’ said I. * But 
why should this make my coming unwelcome ? ’ 

‘ That thick English air has dimmed your wits, 
cousin,’ said she, shaking her stately head at me. 

‘ But I can sp^ak freely now that I know that this 
plan would be as hateful *to you as to cue. You 
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mast know, then, that if my father could have 
ma\ried us he would have united all claims to the 
succession of Gipsbois. « Then, come what might — 
Bourbon or Buonaparte— nothing could shake his 
position.’ 

I thought of the solicitude which he had shown 
over my toilet in tfte morning, his anxiety that 
I should make a favourable impression, ,his dis- 
pleasure when she had been cold to me, and the 
smile upon his face when he had seen us hand in 
hand. 

* I believe you are right ! ’ I cried. 

* Bight ! Of course I am right ! Look at him 
watching us now. 

We were walking on the edge of the dried moat, 

« t 

and as # I looked up there, sure enough, was the 

little yellow face turned towards us in € the angle of 

one of the windows. Seeing that I was watching 

him, he rose and waved his hand iflerrily. 

1 Now you know why he saved your life — since 

you say that he saved it,* said * she. ‘It would 

suit his plans *best that you should marry his 
« 

daughter, and so he wished you to «tyve. But when 
once he understands that that is impoaiible, why 
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then, my poor Cousin Louis, his only way -6t 
guarding against the return of the de Law Is ytust 
lie in ensuring that thereto nonejto return.’ 

It was those words oft hers, coupled with that 
furtive yellow face still lurking at the window, 
Which made me realise the imminence of my 
danger. No one in Franc*? had any reason to 
take aij interest in me. If I were to pass away 
there was no one who could make inquiry — I was 
absolutely in his power. My memory told me 
what a ruthless and dangerous man it was with 
whom I had to deal. 

‘ But,’ said I. ‘ he must have known that your 
affections were already engaged.’ 

• He did,’ she answered ; ‘ it was that which 
made me most uneasy of all. I was afraid for you 
and afraid* for myself, but, most of all, I was 
afraid for Lucien. No man can stand in the wav 
of his plans.’ 

‘ Lucien ! ’ The name was like a lightning flash 
upon a dark night. I had heard of the vagaries 
of a woman’s love, but was it flbssible that this 
spirited womag» loved that poor creature whom I 
had seen ^grovelling last night in a frenzy of fear? 
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ifht now I remembered also where I had seen the 
nai^s Sibylle. It was upon the fly-leaf of his 
book. * Lucien)- from Srbylle,’ was the inscription. 
I recalled also that my (uncle had said something 
to him about his aspirations. 

' Lucien is hot-headed, and easily carried away,’ 
said she. ‘ My father has seen a great deal of 
him lately. They sit (or hours in his ro$m, and 
Lucien will say nothing of what passes between 
them. I fear that there is something going 
forward whiclj may lead to evil. Lucien is a 
student rather than a man of the world, but he 
has strong opinions about politics.’ 

I was at my wit’s ends what to do, whether to 
be silent, or to tell her of the terrible position in 
which her lover was placed ; but, even as I hesi- 
tated, she, with the quick intuition af a woman, 
read the doubts which were in my mind. 

* You know something of him,' she cried. * I 
understood that he had gone to Paris. For God’s 
sake tell me what you know abou£ him ! ’ 

' His name'll Lesage ? * 

« 

‘Yes, yes. Lucien Lesage.’ 

‘ I have — I have Been him,’ I stammeued. 
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‘ You have seen him ! And you only arrived 
in France last night. Where did you B6c h^a ? 
What has happened to Jjjm ? ’ f/he gripped me 
by the wrist in her anxietj* 

It was cruel to tell her, and yet it seemed more 
crtiel still to keep silent. I looked round in my 
bewilderment, and inhere was my uncle himself 
coming *long over the clo^e-cropped green lawn. 
By his side, with a merry clashing of steel and 
jingling of spurs, there walked a handsome young 
hussar — the same to whom the (jharge of the 
prisoner had been committed upon the night 
before. Sibylle never hesitated for an instant, 
"but, with a set face and blazing eyes, 6he swept 
towards them. 

* Father,’ said *he, * what have you done with 
Lucien ? ’ 

I saw his impassive face wince for a moment 
before the passionate hatred and contempt which 
he read in her eyes. * We will discuss this at some 
future time,’ said*he. 

* I will know here and now,’ sh* cried. * What 
have you done ^jth Lucien ? ’ 

‘Gentlemen,’ said he, turning to thfe young 
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hussar and me, ‘ I am sorry that we should intrude 
ou^.little domestic differences upon your attention. 
You will, I am|sure, make allowances, lieutenant, 
when I tell you that youer prisoner of last night was 
a very dear friend of my daughter’^. Such family 
considerations do not prevent me from doing my 
duty to the Emperor, but they make that duty 
more painful than it wpuld otherwise be.' •< 

‘ You have my sympathy, mademoiselle,’ said 
the young hussar. 

It was to Ijiim that my cousin had now turned. 

* Do I understand that you took him prisoner ? * 
she asked. 

‘ It was unfortunately my duty.’ 

* From you I will get the truth. Whither did 
you ta,ke him ? ’ 

' To the Emperor’s camp.’ 

* And why ? ’ 

* Ah, mademoiselle, it is not fbr me to go into 
politics. My duties are but to wield a sword, and 
sit a horse, and obey my orders. Both these 
gentlemen will te my witnesses that I received my 
instructions from Colonel Lasalle.\ 

I 

‘ Button what charge was he arrested ? ' 
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* Tat, tut, child, we have had enough of this ! 
said my uncle harshly. * If you insist upon know- 
ing I will tell you once ang /or all, Jfchat Monsieur 
Lucien Lesage has been seised for bein^ concerned 
in a plot against the life of the Emperorf and that it 
wa8 my privilege to denounce the would-be assassin.’ 

' To denounce himj ’ cried*the girl. ‘ I know 
that it was you who set hin^ on, who encouraged 
him, who held him to it whenever he tried to draw 
back. Oh yon villain ! you villain ! What have I 
ever done, what sin of my ancestors aiji I expiating, 
that I should be compelled to call such a man 

Father ? ’ # 

’ My uncle shrugged his shoulders as if to say 

that it was useless to argue with a woman’s tan- 
trums. The hussat and I made as if we would 
stroll away, fyr it was embarrassing to stand listen- 
ing to such words, but in her fury she called to us 
to stop and be witnesses against him. Never have 
I seen such a recklessness of passion as blazed in 
her dry wide-open8d eyes. 

‘ You have deceived others, but ^ou have never 
deceived me,’ she varied. * I know you as your own 
conscience ^nows you. You may murdes me, as 
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you murdered my mother before me, but you can 

n^er frighten me into being your accomplice. You 

proclaimed yourself a# Republican that you might 

creep into £ house and vest ate which do not belong 

to you. And now you try to make a friend of 

Buonaparte by betraying your old associates, who 

*■ 

still trust in you. And you have sent Lucien to 
his death ! But I knQw your planB, and my Cousin 
Louis knows them also, and I can assure you that 
there is just as much chance of his agreeing to them 
as there is of my doing so. I’d rather lie in my 
grave than be the wife of any man but Lucien.' 

4 If you had seen the pitiful poltroon that ho 
proved himself you would not say so/ said my 
uncle coolly. 4 You are not yourself at present, 
but when you return to your right mind you will 
be ashamed of having made this pubHc exposure of 
your weakness. And now, lieutenant, you have 
something to say.* 

4 My message was to you, Monsieur de Laval,' 
said the young hussar, turning his back con- 
temptuously upon my uncle. 4 The Emperor has 
sent me to bring you to him at once at the camp 
at Boulogne.' 
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My heart leapt at the thought of escaping from 
my uncle. 

4 I ask nothing better,’ I^cried. 

4 A horse and an esccjrt are waiting at the 
gates.’ 

~ 4 1 am ready to start at this instant. 

4 Nay, there can be no such very great hurry,’ 
said my^unele. ^Surely you will wait for luncheon, 
Lieutenant Gerard? 

4 The Emperor’s commissions, sir, are not car- 
ried out in such a manner, ’*said the young hussar 
sternly. 4 1 have already wasted too much time. 
We must be upon our way in five minutes.’ 

My uncle placed his hand upon my arm and led 
me slowly towards the gateway, through which my 
cousin Sibylle had already passed. * 

4 There i| one matter that I wish to speak to 
you about before you go. Since my time is so 
short you will forgive me if I introduce it without 
preamble. You have seen your cousin Sibylle, 
and though her bthaviour this morning is Bach as 
to prejudice you against her, yet I*can assure you 
that she is a vgry amiable gtrl. She spoke just 
now as - if s£e had mentioned the plan whjph I had 
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conceived to you. 1 confess to you that I cannot 
imagine anything more convenient than that we 
should unite ip order, to settle once for all every 
question as to which brqpch of the family shall hold 
the estates 

‘ Unfortunately,’ said I, ‘ there are objections.’ 

‘ And pray what ’are they ? ’ 

i 

‘ The fact that my cousin’s hajyl, as I have just 
learned, is promised to another. 

* That need not hinder us,’ said he, with a sour 
smile ; * I will undertake that he never claims the 
promise/ 

‘ I fear that I have the English idea of marriage, 
that it should go by love and not by convenience. 
But in any case your scheme is out of the question, 
for my own affections are pledged to a young lady 
in llngland.’ 

He looked wickedly at me out of the corners of 
his grey eyes. 

‘Think well what you are doing, Louis,’ said 
he, in a sibilant whisper which wus as menacing as 
a serpent’s his£. ‘ You are deranging my plans, 
and that is not done with impunity.’ 

‘ It is, not a matter in which I have qny choice/ 
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He gripped me by the sleeve, and waved his 
hand round as Satan may have done vher^ he 
showed the kingdoms an^tyincipaljties. * Look at 
the park,’ he cried, * the fields, the woods. Look 
at the old castlo in which your father's have lived 
for eight hundred years. You have but to say the 
word and it is all yours once foore.’ 

These flashe^up into my memory the little red- 
brick house at Asruord, and Eugenie’s sweet pale 
face looking over the laurel bushes which grew by 
the window. 


* It is impossible ! ’ said I. 

There must have been something in my manner 
which made him comprehend that it really was 
so, for his face darkened with anger, and his per- 
suasion changed in an instant to menace. 

‘ If I had* known this they might have done what 
they wished with you last night,’ said he. ‘ I would 
never have put dut a finger to save you.’ 

‘I am glad to hear you say so,’ I answered, 
* for it makes it easier for me to say that I wish to 
go my own way, and to have nothing more to do 
with you. Whgrt you have just said frees me from 
the bond c£ gratitude whicfi held me back* 
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4 I have no donbt that you would like to have 
noising more to do with me/ he cried. * You will 
wish it more heartily still before you finish. Very 
well, sir, go your own* way and I will go mine, 
and we shah see who comes oufr the best in the 
end.’ 

A group of hussars were standing by their 
horses’ heads in the gateway. In**a few minutes I 
had packed my scanty possessions, and I was 
hastening with them down the corridor when a 

i 

chill struck suddenly through my heart at the 
thought of my cousin Sibylle. How could I leave 
her alone with this grim companion in the old 
castle ? Had she not herself told me that her very 
life might be at stake ? I had stopped in my per- 
plexity, and suddenly there was a patter of feet, and 
there she was running towards me. 

4 Good-bye, Cousin Louis,’ she cried, with out- 
stretched hands. 

4 1 was thinking of you,’ said I ; 4 your father 
and I have had an explanation and a quarrel.’ 

4 Thank Go& ! ’ she cried. 4 Your only chance 
was to get away from him. But, beware, for he 
will do you an injury if he can ! ’ 
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‘ He may do his worst ; but how can I leave you 
here in his power ? * 

4 Have no fears abgpt me. jHe has more 
reason to avoid me than# I him. But they are 
calling for you, Cousin Louis. Goodbye, and God 
be with you ! 9 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE CAMT OF BOULOGNE 

My uncle was still standing at th^castle gateway, 
the very picture of a usurper^ with our own old 
coat-of-arms of the bend argent and the three blue 
martlets engraved upon the stones at either side 
of him. He gave me no sign of greeting as I 
mounted the large grey horse which was awaiting 

t 

me, but he looked thoughtfully at me from under 

his down-drawn brows, and his jaw muscles still 

throbbed with that stealthy rhythmical movement. 

I read a cold and settled malice in hjs set yellow 

face and his stern eyes. For my own part I sprang 

« 

readily enough into the saddle,' for the man’s 
presence had, from the first, been loathsome to 
me, and I was right glad to bd able to turn my 
back upon him.' And so, with a stern quick order 
from the lieutenant and a jingle and clatter from 
the trooptrs, we were off upon our journey. As I 
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glanced back at the black keep of Grosbois, and at 
the sinister figure who stood looking . fter us 
from beside the gateway,,! saw from over his^ead 
a white handkerchief gleam for an Instant in a last 
greeting from one of the gloomy meurt Acre windows, 
aiid again a chill ran through me as I thought of 
the fearless girl and of the* hands in which we 
were leaving bw 

But sorrow cles&s from the min d of youth like 
the tarnish of breath upon glass, and who could 
carry a heavy huart upon so lightfooted a horse 
and through so sweet an air ? The white glimmer- 
ing road wound over the downs with the sea far 
upon the left, and between lay that great salt- 
marsh which had been the scene of our adventures. 
I could even see, as I fancied, a dull black spot in 
the distanced mark the position of that terrible 
cottage. Far away the little clusters of houses 
showed the posftions of Etaples, Ambleterre, and 
the other fishing villages, whilst I could see that 
the point which* had seemed last night to glow 
like a half-forged red-hot sworcf-blade was now 
white as a snfw-field with the camp of a great 
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the water stood for the land where 1 had spent 
my ^days — the pleasant, homely land which will 
always rank ne^t to my, own in my affections. 

And now I turned mr attention from the downs 
* 4 * 

and the sea Vo the hussars who rode beside me, 
forming, as 1 could perceive, a guard rather 
than an escort. Sa^e for the patrol last night, 
they were the first <jtf the fapraus soldiers of 
Napoleon whom I had ever seclf, and it was with 
admiration and curiosity that I looked upon men 
who had won ( a world-wide reputation for their 
discipline and their gallantry. Their appearance 
was by no means gorgeous, and their dresB and 

4 

equipment was much more modest than that of 
the East Kent Yeomanry, which rode every 
Saturday through Ashford ; but 'the stained tunics, 
the worn leathers, and the rough hardy horses 
gave them a very workmanlike appearance. They 
were small, light, brown-faced Vellows, heavily 
whiskered and moustached, many of them wear- 
ing ear-rings in their ears. It Surprised me that 
even the youngest and most boyish-looking of them 
should be so bristling with hau>, until, upon a 
second look, I perceive'd that his whiskers were 
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formed of lumps of black wax stuck on to the 
sides of his face. The tall young h utenant 
noticed the astonishment with which I gaz^d at 
his boyish trooper. 

‘Yes, yes,’ ^aid he, ‘they are u tificial, sure 
enough; but what can you expect from a lad of 
seventeen ? On the other lAnd, we cannot spoil 
the appearance, of tfie regiment upon parade by 
having a girl’s chafes in the ranks.’ 

‘ It melts terribly in this 'warm weather, lieu- 
tenant,’ said the hussar, joining in the conversa- 
tion with the freedom which was one of the 
characteristics o f Napoleon’s troops. 

* Well, well, Caspar, in a year or two you will 
dispense with them.’ 

‘ Who knows 5* Perhaps he will have dispensed 
with his heqd also by that time,’ said a corporal in 
front, and they all laughed together in a manner 
which in Englaiftl would have meant a court-martial. 
This seemed to me to be one of the survivals of 
the Revolution, *that officer and private were left 
upon a very familiar footing, whi&t was increased, 
no doubt, by the freedom with which the Emperor 
would' chq£ with his oid soldiers, and tl^p liberties 
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which he would allow them to take with him. It 
was no uncommon thing for a shower of chaff to 
come from the ranks directed at their own com- 
manding officer^, and I qm sorry to say, also, that 
• « 

it was no very unusual thing fQr a shower of 
bullets to come also. Unpopular officers were con- 
tinually assassinated l by their own men; at the 

r 

battle of Montebello it is well known tha£ every 
officer, with the exception of ytfhe lieutenant be- 
longing to the 24th demi-brigade, was shot down 
from behind. But this was a relic of the bad 

I 

times, and, as the Emperor gained more com- 
plete control, a better feeling was established. 
The history of our army at that time proved, at 
any rate, that the highest efficiency could be 
maintained without the flogging which was still 

• i 

used in the Prussian and the English service, 
and it was shown, for the first time, that great 
bodies of men could be induced r 'to act from a 
sense of duty and a love of country, without hope 
of reward or fear of punishuient. When a 
French general could suffer his division to straggle 
as they would over the face of the country, with 
the certainty that they would concentrate, upon the 
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day of battle, he proved that he had Boldiers who 
were worthy of his trust. 

One thing had struck me as curious about 4hese 

•*> » . 

hussars — that they pronounced French with the 
utmost difficulty. I remarked it to Jhe lieutenant 
as he rode by my side, and I asked him from what 
foreign country his men wute recruited, since I 

could perceive ihat tliey were not Frenchmen. 

• • 

4 My faith, you^ust not let them hear you say 
so,’ said he, c for they would Answer you as like as 
not by a thrust from their sabres. We are the 
premier regiment of the French cavalry, the First 
Hussars of Bercheny, and, though it is true that 
our men are all recruited in Xlsace, and few of them 
can speak anything but German, they are as good 
Frenchmen as KJeber or Kellermann, who came 
from the same parts. Our men are all picked, and 
our officers, 1 he added, pulling at his light mous- 
tache, 4 are the*finest*in the service.' 

The swaggering vanity of the fellow amused me, 
for he cocked hte busby, swung the blue dolman 
which hung from his shoulder, lat his horse, and 
clattered his scabbard in a manner which told of 
his boyisfe delight and pride in himself and his 
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regiment. As I looked at his lithe figure and his 
fearless bearing, I could quite imagine that he did 
him^lf no more than justice, while his frank smile 
and his merry bfue eyes pssured me that he would 
prove a good comrade. He hajf himself been 
taking observations of me, for he suddenly placed 
his hand upon my kdtee as we rode side by side. 

* I trust that the Emperor is notjdispleased with 

< 

you,’ said he, with a very grajf/’ face. 

1 I cannot think that he can be so,’ I answered, 
* for I have come from England to put my services 

I 

at his disposal.’ 

1 When the report was presented last night, and 
he heard of your presence in that den of thieves, 
he was very anxious that you should be brought to 
him. Perhaps it is that he wishes you to be guide 
to us in England. No doubt you knqw your way 
all over the island.’ 

The hussar’s idea of an island seemed to be 
limited to the little patches which lie off the Nor- 
man or Breton coast. I tried to explain to him that 
this was a great? country, not much smaller than 
France. 

I 

‘ Well, well,' said hi, * we shall knoy all about 
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it presently, for we are going to conquer it. They 
say in the camp that we shall probably ent >r Lon- 
don either next Wednesday evening or else off the 
Thursday morning. We ^re to llave a week for 
plundering the Jown, and then one ^rmy corps is 
tcf take possession of Scotland and another of Ire- 
land.’ 

His serene^conlidence made me smile. ‘ But 

• • 

how do you know y<^j can do all this ? * I asked. 

‘ Oh ! ’ said he, * the EmpSror has arranged it.' 

‘ But they have an army, and they are well pre- 
pared. They are brave men and they will fight.' 

‘There would be no use their doing that, for 
•the Emperor is going over himself,' said he; and in 
the simple answer I understood for the first time 
the absolute trust and confidence which these 
soldiers had.in their leader. Their feeling for him 
was fanaticism, and its strength was religion, and 
never did Mahdtnet nerve the arms of his believers 
and strengthen them against pain and death more 
absolutely than this little grey-coated idol did to 
those who worshipped him. If Se had chosen — 
and he was more than once upon the point of it — 
to assert that he was incfeed above humanity he 
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would have found millions to grant his claim. You 
who have heard of him as a stout gentleman in a 
stra\v hat, as he was in his later days, may find it 

hard to understand it, f but if you had seen his 

' 0 

mangled soldiers still with thejr dying breath 
crying out to him, and turning their livid faces 
towards him as he pfcssed, you would have realised 

the hold which he had over the minds of men. 

• * 

‘ You have been over theps ? ’ asked the lieu- 
tenant presently, joking his thumb towards the 
distant cloud upon the water. 

4 Yes, I have spent my life there.’ 

4 But why did you stay there when there was 
such good fighting to be had in the French service?’ 

4 My father waB driven out of the country as an 
aristocrat. It was only after hig death that I could 
offer my sword to £he Emperor.’ 

4 You have missed a great deal, but I have no 
doubt that we shall still have plenty of fine wars. 
And you think that the English will offer us 
battle ? ’ 

4 1 have no cFoubt of it. 

4 We feared that when they understood that it 
was the Emperor in p'erson who had ,come they 
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would throw down their arms. I have heard that 
there are some fine women over there.’ 

‘ The women are beaqtiful.’ 

He said nothing, but for some time he squared 
his shoulders apd puffed out his ch<*st, curling up 
the ends of his little yellow moustache. 

* But they will escape in floats,’ he muttered at 
last ; ayd I c&uld see that he had still that picture 
of a little island in big imagination. ‘ If they could 
but see us they might remain.* It has been said of 
the Hussars of Borcheny that they can set a whole 
population running, the women towards us, the 
men away. We are, as you have no doubt observed, 

' a very fine body of men, and the officers are the 

pick of the service, though the seniors are hardly 

£ ♦ 

up to the same standard as the rest of us.’ 

With all his self-confidence, this officer did not 
seem to me to be more than my own age, so I asked 
him whether h9 had seen any service. His mous- 
tache bristled with indignation at my question, and 
he looked me up find down with a severe eye. 

* I have had the good fortune to be present at 
nine battles, sir. and at more than forty skirmishes,’ 
said He. «‘I have also fought a considerable 
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number of duels, and I can assure you that I am 
always ready to meet anyone — even a civilian — 
whoViay wish to put me to the proof.’ 

I assured hiifci that hf was very fortunate to be 

• i 

so young and yet to have seen ^o much, upon 
which his ill-temper vanished as quickly as it came, 
and he explained thaf he had served in the Hohen- 
linden campaign under Moreau, as wll as iij Napo- 
leon’s passage of the Alps, apd the campaign of 
Marengo. 

4 When you have been with the army for a little 
time the name of Etienne Gerard will not be so 
unfamiliar to you,’ said he. ‘ I believe that I may 
claim to be the hero of one or two little stories 
which the soldiers love to tell about their camp 
fires. You will hear of my duel $ith the six fencing 

f 

masters, and you will be told how, single-handed, I 
charged the Austrian Hussars of Graz and brought 
their silver kettledrum back upon* the crupper of 
my mare. I can assure you that it was not by 
accident that I was present last laight, but it was 
because Colonel tasalle was very anxious to be 
sure of any prisoners whom he migl^t make. As it 
turned oqt, however, I only had the*one poor 
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chicken-hearted creature, whom I handed over to 
the provost-marshal.’ 

‘ And the other — Touspac ? ’ 

‘ Ah, he seems to have* been a Jian of another 
breed. I could Jiave asked nothing better than to 
hfiVe had him at my sword-point. But he has 
escaped. They caught sight* of him and fired a 

t 

pistol of two,*feut he knew the bog too well, and 
they could not follov^him.' 

* And what will he done to your prisoner ? * I 
asked. 

Lieutenant Gerard shrugged his shoulders. 

‘I am very sriryfor Mademoiselle your cousin,’ 
'said he, ‘ but a fine girl should not love such a man 
when there are bo many gallant soldiers upon the 
country side. I hear that the Emperor is weary of 
these endless plottings, and that an example will 
be made of him. 

Whilst the y&ing hussar and I had been talking 
we had been cantering down the broad white road, 
until we were no\f quite close to the camp, which 
we could see lying in its arrangement of regiments 
and brigades beneath us. Our approach lay over 
the high ground, so that we could see <lpwn into 
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this canvas city, with its interminable lines of 
picketed horses, its parks of artillery, and its 
swanhs of soldiers. ],n the centre was a clear 
space, with one ivery large tent and,a cluster of low 
wooden houses in the middle of rit, with the tri- 
colour banner waving above them. 

4 That is the Emperor’s quarters, and the 

smaller tent there is the headquarters of /General 

Ney, who commands this corjw. You understand 

that this is only one* of several armies dotted along 

from Dunkirk ( in the north to this, which iB the 

most southerly. The Emperor goes from one to 

the other, inspecting each in its turn, but this is 

the main body, and contains most of the picked 

troops, so that it is we who see most of him, espe- 
* «• 

ciallymow that th^ Empress and the Court have 
come to Pont de Briques. He is in there at the 
present moment,’ he added in a hushed voice, 
pointing to the great white tent in the centre. 

The road into the camp ran through a consider- 
able plain, which was covered by*T)odies of cavalry 
and infantry engaged upon their drill. We had 
heard so much in England about Napoleon’s troops, 
and theiirfeats had appeared so extraordinary, that 
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my imagination had prepared me for men of very 
striking appearance. As a matter of £ ct, the 
ordinary infantry of the^Jine, in their blue 4oate 
and white breeches and gaiters, ^ere quite little 
fellows, and everj their high brass-covered hats and 
r&fl plumes could not make them very imposing. 

In spite of their size, howlver, they were tough 
and wirf, anchafter their eighteen months in camp 
they were trained to ^he highest pitch of perfection. 
The ranks were full of veteranS, and all the under- 
officers had seen much service, while the generals 
in command have never been equalled in ability, 
so that it was no mean foe which lay with its 
•menacing eyes fixed upon the distant cliffs of 
England. If Pitt had not been able to place the 
first navy in the wdrld between the two shores the 
history of Europe might be very different to-day. 

Lieutenant Gerard, seeing the interest with 
which I gazed aif the manoeuvring troops, was good 
enough to satisfy my curiosity about such of them 
as approached the road along which we were 
journeying. 

* Those fellows on the black horses with the great 

* . i 

blue rugs upon their croups are the Cujrassiers,’ 
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said he. ‘ They are so heavy that they cannot 
raise more than a trot, so when they charge we 
manage that there Bhall be a brigade of chasseurs 
or hussars behind them^o follow up the advantage.’ 

* Who is <the civilian who is inspecting them ? ’ 
I asked. 

' That is not a 'civilian, but it is General St. 
Cyr, who is one of those whom they called the 
Spartans of the Rhine. The^ were of opinion that 
simplicity of life and of dress were part of a good 
soldier, and so they would wear no uniform beyond 
a simple blue riding coat, such as you see. St. 
Cyr is an excellent officer, but he is not popular, 
for he seldom speaks to anyone, and he sometimes' 
shuts himself up for days on end in his tent, where 
he plays upon his violin. I think myself that a 
soldier is none the worse because he enjoys a glass 

of good wine, or has a smart jacket and a few 

\ 

Brandenburgs across his chest. 1'or my part I do 
both, and yet those who know me would tell you 
that it has not harmed my BoMiering. You see 
this infantry upon the left ? ’ 

‘ The men with the yellow facings ? ’ 

* Precisely. Those are Oudinotis famous 
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grenadiers. And the other grenadiers, with the red 
shoulder-knots and the fur hats strapped abov i their 
knapsacks, are the Imperia^Guard, the successors of 
the old Consular Guard whp wo*, ^jfirengo for us. 
Eighteen hundred of them got the cr^ss of honour 
aftefr the battle. There is the 57th of the line, which 
has been named “ The Terrible,* and there is the 7th 
Light Infantry>who come from the Pyrenees, and 
who are well known to be the best marchers and 
the greatest rascals in the army! The light cavalry 
in green are the Horse Chasseurs of the Guard, 
sometimes called the Guides, who are said to be 
the Emperor’s favouiite troops, although he makes 
a great mistake if he prefers'them to the Hussars 
of Bercheny. The other cavalry with the green 
pelisses are also chasseurs, but I cannot tell from 
here what regiment they are. Their colonel 
handles them admirably. They are moving to a 
flank in open colftmn of half-squadrons and then 
wheeling into line to charge. We could not do it 
better ourselves. # And now, Monsieur de Laval, 
here we are at the gates of the Camp of Boulogne, 
and it is my duty to take you straight to the 
Emperor’s quarters.’ 
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CHAPTER X 

THE ANTE-ROOM 

The camp of Boulogne contained at- that time one 

hundred and fifty thousand infantry, with fifty 

thousand cavalry, k> that its population was second 

only to Paris among the cities of France. It was 

divided into four sections, the right camp, the left 

camp, the camp of Wimereux, and the camp of 

Ambleteuse, the whoUs being about a mile in depths 

and extending along the seashore for a length of 

about seven miles. On the lahd side it was open, 
* \ m m 

but on the sea side it was fringed by powerful 
batteries containing mortars and cannon of a size 
never seen before. These batteries were placed 
along the edges of the high cliffs, and their lofty 
position increased their range, ’Hnd enabled them 
to drop their missiles upon the decks of the English 
ships. 

It was a pretty sight to ride through the camp, 
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for the men had been there for more than a year, 
and had done all that was possible to de orate 
and ornament their tentg. Most of them Aad 
little gardens in ^ front or ground |^em, and the 
sun-bnrned felloes might be seen ag we passed 
kneeling in their shirt-sleeves with their spuds 
and their watering-cans in the midst of their 

flower-beds. Others sat in the sunshine at the 

« 

openings of the tents -|ying up their queues, pipe- 
claying their belts, and polishing their arms, 
hardly bestowing a glance upon us as we passed, 
for patrols of cavalry were coming and going in 
every direction. Tbe endless lines were formed 
ihto streets, with their names printed up upon 
boards. Thus we had passed through the Rue 
d’ Areola, the Bue de*Kleber, the Rue d’Egypte, and 
the Bue d’Artillerie Yolante, before we found our- 
selves in the great central square in which the 
headquarters of tlfe army were situated. 

The Emperor at this time used to sleep at a 
village called Pont de Briques, some four miles 
inland, but his days were spent at the camp, and 
his continual councils of war were held there. 
Here also ware his ministers, and the gerveralB of 
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the army corps which were scattered up and down 
the coast came thither to make their reports and to 
red ive their orders. For these consultations a 
plain wooden Ijouse ha^been constructed containing 
one very lai^e room and three ^small ones. The 
pavilion which we had observed from the Downs 
served as an ante-cLamber to the house, in which 
those who sought audience with the'Emperor might 

i # * 

assemble. It was at the door of this, where a 
strong guard of grenadiers announced Napoleon’s 
presence, that my guardian sprang down from his 
horse and signed to me to follow his example. An 
officer of the guard took our names and returned 
to us accompanied b^ General Duroc, a thin, hard, 
dry man of forty, with a formal manner and a 
suspicious eye. 

* Is this Monsieur Louis de Laval ? ’ he asked, 
with a stiff smile. 

I bowed. 

‘ The Emperor is very anxious to see you. You 
are no longer needed, Lieutenant.’ 

‘ I am personally responsible for bringing him 
safely, General.’ 

‘ Very good. You 'may come in, i£ you prefer 
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it ! ’ And he passed us into the huge tent, which 
was unfurnished, save for a row of wooden be iches 
round the sides. A number men in naval And 
military uniforms were seated up<jn these, and 
numerous groups jvere standing about,, chatting in 
subdued tones. At the far end was a door which 
led into the Imperial council chamber. Now and 
then I sa^w soml man in official dress walk up to 
this door, scratch gently upon it with his nail, 
and then, as it instantly opened, Blip discreetly 
through, closing it softly behind him. Over 
the whole assembly there hung an air of the 
Court rather tha v * of the camp, an atmosphere 
df awe and of reverence which was the more 
impressive when it affected these bluff soldiers 
and sailors. The femperor had seemed to me 
to be formidable in the distance, but I found him 
even more overwhelming now that he was close at 
hand. 

< You need have no fears, Monsieur de Laval,’ 
said my companion ‘You are going to have a 
good reception.’ 

‘ How do you # know that ? 

‘From general Duroc’s manner. In these 
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cursed Courts, if the Emperor smiles upon you 
everyone smiles, down to that flunkey in the red 
veltfct coat yonder. But if the Emperor frowns, 
why, you hav^-only to Jook at the face of the man 
who washes Jihe Imperial plates, r and you will see 
the frown reflected upon it. And the worst of it is 
that, if you are & plain- witted man, you may 

I 

never find out what earned you eithfer the, frown or 
the smile. That is why I, had rather wear the 
shoulder-straps of a lieutenant, and be at the side 
of my squadron, with a good horse between my 
knees and my sabre clanking against my stirrup- 
iron, than have Monsieur Talleyrand’s grand hotel 
in the Bue Saint D'lorentin, and his hundred 
thousand livres of income.’ 

I was still wondering whether the hussar could 
be right, and if the smile with which Duroc had 
greeted me could mean that the Emperor’s inten- 
tions towards me were friendly, 'when a very tall 
and handsome young man, in a brilliant uniform, 
came towards me. In spite of’' the change in his 
dress, I recognised him at once as the General 
Savary who had commanded the ^expedition of the 
night before. 
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• Well, Monsieur de Laval,’ said he, shaking 
hands with me very pleasantly, ‘ you have . eard, 
no doubt, that this fellow Tpnssac has escapedSus. 
He was really the only one gthom w<| were anxiouB 
to seize, for the of^ier is evidently a m^e dupe and 
dreamer. But we shall have him yet, and between 
ourselves we shall keep a very* strict guard upon 
the Emperor’s* person until we do, for Master 
Toussac is not a man to be despised.’ 

I seemed to feel his great /ough thumb upon 
my chin as I answered that I thought he was a very 
dangerous man indeed. 

‘The Emperor will see you presently,’ said 
Savary. ‘ He is very busy ftiis morning, but he 
bade me say that you should have an audience.’ 
He smiled and passed on. 

‘Assuredly you are getting on,’ whispered 
Gerard. * There are a good many men here who 
would risk something to have Savary address them 
as he addressed you. The Emperor is certainly 
going to do something for you. But attention, 
friend, for here is Monsieur de Talleyrand himself 
coming towards ps.’ 

A singular-looking person was shuffling m our 
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direction. He was a man about fifty years of age, 
largely made about the shoulders and chest, but 
stopping a good deal, and limping heavily in one 
leg. He walked slowly, leaning upon a silver- 
headed sticlf, and his sober suit pf black, with silk 
stockings of the same hue, looked strangely staid 
among the brilliatt uniforms which surrounded 

t 

him. But in spite of his plain drefcs the^e was an 

/ 

expression of great authority upon his shrewd face, 
and every one drew back with bows and salutes as 
he moved across the tent. 

i 

4 Monsieur Louis de Laval ? ’ said he, as he 
stopped in front of me, and his cold grey eyes played 
over me from head to heel. 

I bowed, and with some coldness, for I shared 
the jiislike which my father used to profess for this 
unfrocked priest and perjured politician ; but his 
manner was so polished antLengaging that it was 
hard to hold out against it. 

4 1 knew your cousin de Bohan very well indeed,’ 
said he. 4 We were two rascals together when the 
world was not quite so serious as it is at present. 
I believe that you are related tq the Cardinal de 
Montmorency de Laval, who is also an old friend 
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of mine. I understand that you are about to oner 
your services to the Emperor ? ’ 

‘I have come from Englat,' 1 for that purpose, #ir.’ 

* And met with some little adventure immedi- 
ately upon your arrival, as I understand. I have 

* 

heard the story of the worthy police agent, the 
two Jacobins^and the lonely hift. Well, you have 
seen the ganger to which the Emperor is exposed, 
and it may make yoi^ the more zealous in his 
service. Whe^o is your uncle, ifronsieur Bernac ? ’ 
‘ He is at the Castle of Grosbois.’ 

‘ Do you know him well ? ’ 

* I had not see', him until yesterday.’ 

' * He is a very useful Bervanl of the Emperor, but 

— but — ’ he inclined his head downward to my ear, 
* some more congenial service willjbe found for you, 
Monsieur de Laval,’ and so, with a bow, he whisked 
round, and tapped his way across the tent again. 

‘Why, my friSnd, you are certainly destined 
for something great,’ said the hussar lieutenant. 
‘ Monsieur de Talleyrand does not waste his smiles 
and his bows, I promise you. He knows which 
way the wind bloys before he flies his kite, and I 
foresee that* I shall be asking for your .interest 
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to get me my captaincy in this English campaign. 
Ah, the council of war is at an end.’ 

tA.s he spoke the inner door at the end of the 
great tent opened, an 4 a small knot of men came 
through drqpsed in the dark blu$ coats, with trim- 
mings of gold oak-leaves, which marked the mar- 
shals of the EmpirU. They were, all but one, men 

who had hardly reached their middfe age, and who, 
* . r 

in any other army, might have been considered 
fortunate if they *nad gained the command of a 
regiment ; but the continuous wars and the open 
system by which rules of seniority yielded to merit 
had opened up a rapid career to a successful soldier. 
Each carried his curved cocked hat under his arm, 
and now, leaning upon their sword-hilts, they fell 
into a little circle and chatted'eagerly among them- 
selves. 

4 You are a man of family, are you not ? * asked 
my hussar. 

‘ I am of the same blood as the de Rohans and 
the Montmorencies.* 

t 

4 So I had understood. Well, then, you will 
understand that there have beer^ some changes in 
this coiyitry when I tell you that those men, who, 
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under the Emperor, are the greatest in the country 
have been the one a waiter, the next a wine smug- 
gler, the next a cooper of barrels, and the neat a 
house painter. Those are 4ke trad<^ which gave 
us Murat, Massenq,, Ney, and Lannes. 

"Aristocrat as I was, no names had ever thrilled 
me as thoseslid, and I eagerly Asked him to point 
me out etjch of^hese famous soldiers. 

‘Oh, there are man^ famous soldiers in the 
room,’ said ho ‘ Besides.’ he added, twisting his 
moustache, ‘ there may be junior officers here who 
have it in them to rise higher than any of them. 
But there is Ney to the right.’ 

' I saw a man with close-cropped red hair and a 
large square-jowled face, such as I have seen upon 
an English prize-fighter. 

‘ We call him Peter the Bed, and sometimes the 

Bed Lion, in the army,’ said my companion. * He 

< 

is said to be the bfavest man in the army, though 
I cannot admit that he is braver than some other 
people whom I could mention. Still he is un- 
doubtedly a very good leader.’ 

‘ And the general next him ? ’ I asked. ‘ Why 
does he carry* his head all upon one side ? ’ 
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‘That is General Lannes, and he carries his 
head upon his left shoulder because he was shot 
through the neck at the Biege of St. Jean d’Acre. 
He is a Gascop, like myself, and I fear that he gives 
some ground to those who accuse my countrymen 
of being a little talkative and quarrelsome. But 
monsieur smiles ? ’* 

* You are mistaken.’ 

f 

* I thought that perhaps something which I had 
said might have ' amused monsieur. I thought 
that possibly he meant that Gascons really were 
quarrelsome, instead of being, as I contend, the 
mildest race in Prance — an opinion which I am 
always ready to uphold in any way which may be 
suggested. But, as I say, Lannes is a very valiant 
man, though, occasionally, perhaps, a trifle hot- 
headed. The next man is Auguereau.’ 

I looked with interest upon the hero of Cas- 
* 

tiglione, who had taken commknd upon the one 
occasion when Napoleon’s heart and Bpirit had 
failed him. He was a man, I should judge, who 
would shine rather in war than in peace, for, with 
his long goat’s face and his brandy nose, he looked, 
in spite, of his golden oak-leaves, just <such a long- 
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legged, vulgar, swaggering, foul-mouthed old soldier 
as every barrack-room can show. He was an older 
man than the others, and,Jh ; s sudden promotion 
had come too late for him* lo change. He was 
always the Corporal of the Prussian Tigard under 
the Bat of the French Marshal. 

* Yes, yessLhe i s a rough fellow/ said Gerard, 

in answej to my remark. ‘He is one of those 

whom the Emperor had to warn that he wished 

them to be soldiers only with the army. He and 

Rapp and Lefebvre, with their big boots and their 

clanking sabres, were too much for the Empress’s 

drawing-room at the Tuileries. There is Van- 

damme also, the dark man v^ith the heavy face. 

Heaven help the English village that he finds his 

quarters in ! It was he who ^ot into trouble 

because he broke the jaw of a Westphalian priest 

who could not find him a second bottle of Tokay.* 

* 

‘ And that is Mhrat, I suppose ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; that is Murat with the black whiskers 
and the red, thick lips, and the brown of Egypt 
upon his face. He is the man for me ! My word, 
when you have se^n him raving in front of a bri- 
gade of light«cavalry, with his plumes tossing and 

F 
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his sabre flashing, you would not wish to see any- 
thing finer. I have known a square of grenadiers 
br^ak and scatter at the very sight of him. In 
Egypt the Emperor kept away from him, for the 
Arabs would not look at the little General when this 
fine horseman and swordsman was before them. 
In my opinion Lasalle is the better^ light cavalry 
officer, but there is no one whom the men will 
follow as they do Murat.’ 

* And who is tUe stern-looking man, leaning on 
the Oriental sword ? ’ 

* Oh, that is Soult ! He is the most obstinate 
man in the world. He argues with the Emperor. 
The handsome man beside him is Junot, and Berna- 
dotte is leaning against the tent-pole.’ 

I looked with interest at the extraordinary face 
of this adventurer, who, after starting with a musket 
and a knapsack in the ranks, was not contented 
with the baton of a marshal, but passed on after- 
wards to grasp the Bceptre of a king. And it might 
be said of him that, unlike his fellows, he gained 
his throne in spite of Napoleon rather than by his 
aid. Any man who looked at, his singular pro- 
nounced features, the swarthiness of which pro- 
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claimed his half Spanish origin! must have read in 
his flashing black eyes and in that huge aggressive 
nose that he was reserved, ^for a strange destyiy. 
Of all the fierce and masterful # men who surrounded 
the Emperor there was none with grelty gifts* and 
non$, also, whose ambitions he more distrusted, 
than those o^Jules Bernadotte. 

And ^et, fierce and * masterful as these men 
were, having, as Auguereau boasted, fear neither of 
God nor of the devil, there was something which 
thrilled cr cowed thorn in the pale smile or black 
frown of the little man who ruled them. For, as 
I watched them, 'here suddenly came over the 
assembly a start and hush sifth as you see in a 
boys’ school when the master enters unexpectedly, 
and there near the opSn doors of his* headquarters 
stood the master himself. Even without that 

sudden silence, and the scramble to their feet of 

• 

those upon the beifches, I felt that I should have 
known instantly that he was present. There was 
a pale luminosity alfout his ivory fax5e which drew 
the eye towards it, and though his dress might be 
the plainest of a hundred, his appearance would be 
the first whioh one would notice. There he was, 
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with his little plun£p, heavy-shouldered figure, his 
green coat with the red collar and cuffs, his white, 
weN-formed legs, his sword with the gilt hilt and 
the tortoise-shell scalJtjard. His head was uncovered, 
showing hip ihin hair of a ruddy chestnut colour. 
Under one arm was the fiat cocked hat with the 
twopenny tricoloifr rosette, which vras already 
reproduced in his pictures. In hid right hand he 
held a little riding switch with a metal head. He 

» r 

walked slowly forward, his face immutable, his eyes 
fixed steadily before him, measured, inexorable, the 
very personification of Destiny. 

* Admiral Bruix ! ’ 

I do not know if that voice thrilled through 
every one as it did through me. Never had I heard 
anything more harsh, rntfre menacing, more 
sinister. From under his puckered brows hiB light- 
blue eyes glanced swiftly round with a Bweep like 
a sabre. 

* I am here, Sire ! ’ A dark, grizzled, middle- 
aged man, in a naval uniform; had advanced from 

i 

the throng. Napoleon took three quick little steps 
towards him in so menacing a fashion, that I saw 

l 1 

the weather-stained cheeks of the sailor turn a 
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shade paler, and he gave a helpless glance round 

him, as if for assistance. 

'How comes it, Adipiral Bruix,’ criedjthe 

Emperor, in the same terriJ^jfe rasping voice, ‘ that 

you did not obey my commands lasl^night ? ’ 

*'* I could see that a westerly gale waB coming 
•*» 

up, Sire. "4 .knew that ,’ li# could hardly speak 

for his agitatioh, ‘ I knew that if the ships went 

out with this lee shore 

‘What right have you to judge, sir ? ’ cried the 
Emperor, in a cold fury of indignation. * Do you 
conceive that your judgment is to be placed against 
mine ? ’ 

• * In matters of navigation, “Sire.’ 

‘ In no matters whatsoever.’ 

* But the tempest? Sire ! Did it* not prove me 
to be in the right ? ’ 

* What ! You still dare to bandy words with 
me?’ 

‘ When I have justice on my side.’ 

There was a hulh amidst all the^great audience ; 
such a heavy silence as comes only when many 
are waiting, and^ all with bated breath. The 
Emperor’s face was terrible. His cheeks we re of 
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a greenish, livid ti^t, and there was a singular 

rotary movement of the muscles of his forehead. 

It \^s the countenance of an epileptic. He raised 

the whip to his shouldqf, and took a step towards 

the admiral. 

* 

* You insolent rascal ! ’ he hissed. It was the 
Italian word coglions which he used, aiyHL observed 
that as his feelings overcame him his French 
became more and more that of a foreigner. 

For a moment he seemed to be about to slash 
the sailor across the face with his whip. The 
latter took a step back, and clapped his hand to his 
sword. 

* Have a care, Sift,’ said he. 

For a few instants the tension was terrible. 

Then Napoleon brought the whip down with a sharp 

* « 

crack against his own thigh. 

‘ Vice-Admiral Magon,’ he cried, * you will in 
future receive all orders connected with the fleet. 
Admiral Bruix, you will leave Boulogne in twenty- 
four hours and withdraw td Holland. Where 
is Lieutenant Gerard, of the Hussars of Ber- 
cheny ? ’ 

My companion’s gauntlet sprang to his busby. 
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*1 ordered you to bringf Monsieur Louis de 
Laval from the castle of Grosbois.’ 

* He is here. Sire.’ 

‘ Good ! You may retire 1 .’ 

The lieutenanj saluted, whisked ^ojmd upon his 
heeT^ ;md clattered away, whilst the Emperor’s 
blue eyes^were turned upon* me. I had often 
heard tlje phrase of eyes looking through you, but 
that piercing gaze did realfy give one the feeling 

• t 

that it penetrated to one’s inmost thoughts. But 
the sternness had all melted out of it, and I read a 
great gentleness and kindness in their expression. 

' You have fomt to serve me, Monsieur de 
Laval ? ’ 

* Yes, Sire.’ 

‘You have been some time irt making up your 
mind.’ 

‘I was not my own master, Sire.’ 

‘ Your father ^as an aristocrat ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Sire.’ 

‘ And a supporter of the Bourbons ? * 

‘Yes, Sire.’ 

* You will find^that in France now there are no 
aristocrats aftd no Jacobins ; but that w<j are all 
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Frenchmen working *for the glory of our country. 
Have you seen Louis de Bourbon ? ’ 

t*I have seen him once, Sire ? ’ 

‘ An insignificant- Wking man, is he not ? ’ 

4 * 

' No, Sirp, Y thought him a fine-looking man.’ 

For a moment I saw a hard gleam of resent- 
ment in those changing blue eyes. he put 

out his hand and pinched one of my ears. 

t 1 

'Monsieur de Laval was not born to be a 
courtier,’ said he. ‘ Well, well, Louis de Bourbon 
will find that he cannot gain a throne by writing 
proclamations in London and signing them Louis. 
For my part, I found the crown of France lying 
upon the ground, anct I lifted it upon my sword- 
point.' 

* ^ 

' You have lifted France with your sword also, 
Sire,’ said Talleyrand, who stood at his elbow. 

Napoleon looked at his famous minister, and I 
seemed to read suspicion in his eyes. 'Then he 
turned to his secretary. 

' 1 leave Monsieur de Laval 1 in your hands, de 
Meneval,' said he. ' 1 desire to see him in the 
council chamber after the inspection of the artillery.' 
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CHAPTER *XI 

THE SECRETAPtf 

Emperor generals, and officials all streamed away 
to the review, leaving pie with a gentle-looking, 
large-eyed uwi in a black suit with very white 
cambric ruffles, who introduced himgelf to me as 
Monsieur de Meneval, private secretary to His 
Majesty. 

‘ We must get some food, Monsieur de Laval/ 

said he. * It is always well, if you Jiave anything 

t9 do with the Emperor, to get yo$ir food whenever 

you have the chance. It may be many hours 

before he takes a meaj, and if you are in his 
* 

presence you have to fast also. I assure you that 
I have nearly fainted from hunger and from thirst* 
‘ But how does the Emperor manage, himself ? ’ 
I asked. This Monsieur de Meneval had such a 
kindly human appearance th#,t I already felt much 
at my ease ^ith him. 
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*0h, he, he is fa man of iron, Monsieur de 
Laval. We must not set our watches by his. I 
have known him work for eighteen hours on end 
and take nothing butrt, cup or two of coffee. He 
wears evefyliody (jut around f him. Even the 
soldiers cannot keep up with him. I assnffe you 
that I look upon itf'as the very highest* honour to 

n 

have charge of his papers, but there ?re times 

when it is very trying all the same. Sometimes it 

«) * 

is eleven o’clock at night, Monsieur de Laval, and 
I am writing ( to his dictation with my head aching 
for want of sleep. It is dreadful work, for he 
dictates as quickly as he can talk, and he never 
repeats anything. Now, Meneval,” says he sud- 
denly, “ we shall stop here and have a good night’s 
1 * 

rest.” And th^n, just as I am congratulating 
myself, he adds, “ and we shall continue with the 
dictation at three to-morrow morning.” That is 
what he means by a good night’s rest.’ 

* But has he no hours for his meals, Monsieur 
de Meneval 5 ’ J. asked, as I accompanied the un- 
happy secretary out of the tent. 

‘ Oh, yes, he has hours, but Jie will not observe 
them. You see that it is already long after dinner 
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time, but he has gone to thi^ review. After the 
review something elBe will probably take ip his 
attention, and then sometl$pg else, until sud^nly 
in the evening it will occur«t6 him that he has had 
no dinner. “ My^dinner, Coi£tant,4bhis instant ! ” 
he v?!HkCry, and poor Constant has to see that it is 
there.’ 

‘ Bu| it must be unfit to eat by that time,’ said I. 

The secretary laughed in the discreet way of a 
man who bar always been obliged to control his 
emotions. 

* This is the Imperial kitchen,’ said he, indica- 
ting a large tern, just outside the headquarters. 
* Here is Borel, the second co8k, at the door. How 
many pullets to-day, Borel ? ’ 

‘ Ah, Monsieur de Meneval, it is heartrending,’ 
cried the cook. * Behold them ! ’ and, drawing 
back the flap of the entrance, he showed us seven 
dishes, each of them containing a cold fowl. * The 
eighth is now on the fire and done to a turn, but I 
hear that His Majesty has started for the review, 
so we must put on a ninth.’ 

* That is how it is managed,’ said my companion, 
aa we turited from the tent. ‘ 1 have known 
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twenty-three fowls (got ready for him before he 
asked for his meal. That day he called for his 
dinq$r at eleven at night. He cares little what he 
eats or drinks, but if e« will not be kept waiting. 
Half a bottjelof Cljumbertin, a ( red mullet, or a 
pullet a la Marengo satisfy every need* bpi^it is 
unwise to put pastry or cream upon^he table, 
because he is as likely as not to eat it before the 
fowl. Ah, that is a curious sight, is it not ? ’ 

I had halted with an exclamation of astonish- 
ment. A groom was cantering a very beautiful 
Arab horse down one of the lanes between the 
tents. As it passed, a grenadier who was standing 
with a small pig ufider his arm hurled it down 
under the feet of the horse. The pig squealed 
vigorously and ( scuttled away, but the horse 
cantered on without changing its step. 

‘ What does that mean ? ’ I asked. 

4 

* That is Jardin, the head groom, breaking in a 
charger for the Emperor’s use. They are first 
trained by having a cannon firea in their ears, then 
they are struck suddenly by heavy objects, and 
finally they have the test of the j>ig being thrown 
under their feet. The Emperor had not a very 
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firm Beat, and he verj offen loses himself in 
a reverie when he is riding, so it might not be 
very safe if the horse w$*e not well trained^ Do 
you see that young marusfeleep at the door of a 
tent?’ 

S^es, 1 see him.’ 

YouVould not think that he is at the present 
moment serving the Emperor ? ’ 

* It seems a very easy service.’ 

4 1 wish ^l! our services were as easy, Monsieur 
de Laval. That is Joseph Linden^ whose foot is 
the exact size of the Emperor’s. He wears his new 
boots and shoer. foi three days before they are 
given to his master. You* can see by the gold 
buckles that he has a pair on at the present 
moment. Ah, Monsieur de Caulaincourt, will you 
not join us at dinner in my tent ? * 

A tall, handsome man, very elegantly dressed, 
came across and greeted us. 4 It is rare to find 
you at rest, Monsieur de Meneval. I have no very 

light task my self # as head of the household, but I 

• • 

think I have more leisure than you. Have we 
time for dinner fcefore the Emperor returns ? ’ 

* Yes, yes ; here is the tent, and everything 
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ready. We can see gvhen the Emperor returns, 
and be in the room before he can reach it. This 
is cai$p fare, Monsieur de Laval, but no doubt you 
'will excuse it.’ 

For my ownfrpart |t had an excellent appetite 
for the cutlets and the salad, but what I relished 
above all was to heafr the talk of my companions, 
for I was full of curiosity as* to everything r which 
concerned this singular man, whose genius had 

I * 

elevated him so rapidly to the highest position in 
the world. The head of his household discussed 
him with an extraordinary frankness. 

* What do they say of him in England, Monsieur 
de Laval ? ’ he asked. * 

* Nothing very good.’ 

* So I have gathered from their papers. They 
drive the Emperor frantic, and yet he will insist 
upon reading them. I am willing to lay a wager 
that the very first thing which he does when he 
enters London will be to send cavalry detachments 
to the various newspaper offices, and to endeavour 
to seize the editors.’ 

‘ And the next ? ’ 

* The next,’ said he, laughing, * wilb-be to issue 
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a long proclamation to jprove that we have 
conquered England entirely for the good of the 
English, and very much against our own inclina- 
tions. And then, perhapp,*the Emperor will allow 
the English to understand ^iat, i % they absolutely 
<?eia^nd a Protestant for a ruler, it is possible that 
there are a few little poinkB in which he differs 
from Jloly Church.' 

‘ Too bad ! Too bad?! ’ cried de Meneval, 
looking sm'ised and yet rattier frightened at his 
companion’s audacity. * No doubHor state reasons 
the Emperor had to tamper a little with Mahom- 
medanism, and I daresay he would attend this 
Church of St. Paul’s as Readily as he did the 
Mosque at Cairo ; but it would not do for a ruler 
to be a bigot. After all, the Emperor has to think 
for all.’ 

‘He thinks too much,’ said Caulaincourt, 
gravely. * He thinks so much that other people 
in France are getting out of the way of thinking at 
all. You know ^hat I mean, de Meneval, for you 
have seen it as much as I have. 

‘ Yes, yes,’^ answered the secretary. ‘ He 
certainly does not encourage originality among 
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those who surround Jum. I have beard him say 
many a time that he desired nothing but medio- 
crity, ^which was a poor compliment, it must be 
confessed, to us who Ka, v e the honour of serving 
him.' 

* A clever man at his Court shows his clev^wfless 
best by pretending tk be dull,’ said Caulaincourt, 
with some bitterness. 

‘And yet there are many famous characters 
there,’ I remarked. 

* If so, it is only by concealing their characters 
that they remain there. His ministers are clerks, 
his generals are superior aides-de-camp. They 
are all agents. You Have this wonderful man in 

the middle, and all around you have so many 

» , 

mirrors which reflect different sides of him. In 
one you see him as a financier, and you call it 
Lebrun. In another you have him as a gen- 
darme, and you name it Savary or Fouche. In 
yet another he figures as a diplomatist, and is 
called Talleyrand. You see different figures, but it 
is really the same man. There is a Monsieur de 

t 

Caulaincourt, for example, who t arranges the 
household ; but he cannot dismiss a servant with- 
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oat permission. It is still jjlways the Emperor. 
And he plays upon us. We must confess, de 
Meneval, that he plays upen us. In nothing else 
do I see so clearly his wonderful cleverness. He 
will not let us be too friendly lerft ye combine. 
He has set his Marshals against each other until 
there are hardly two of them ^on speaking termB. 
Look I|pw Davoust hates Bernadotte, or Lannes 
and Bessieres, or Ney and jfassena. It is all they 
can do to ke.'p their sables in their sheaths when 
they meet. And then he knows ouj weak points. 
Savary’s thirst for money, Cam^aceres’s vanity, 
Duroc’s bluntners, Berthier’s foolishness, Maret’s 
insipidity, Talleyrand’s mania for speculation, they 
are all so many tools in his hand. I do not 
know what my own greatest weakness may be, 
but I am sure that he does, and that he uses his 
knowledge.’ 

‘ But how he must work ! ’ I exclaimed. 

* Ah, you may say so, ’’said de Meneval. ‘ What 
energy ! Eighteen hours out of, twenty-four for 
weeks on end. He has presided over the Legislative 
Council until they* were fainting at their desks. As 
to me, he vfill be the death of me, just as^he wore 
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oat de Bourrienne p bat 1 will die at my poet 
without a murmur, for if he is hard upon as he is 
har<* upon himself also.’ 

* He was the marf’for France,’ said de Caulain- 

court. * H^ it the | /ery genius of system and of 

order, and of discipline. When one remembers the 

chaos in which oiA.- poor country found itself after 

the Revolution, when no one would be governed 
\ 

and everyone wanted to govern someone else, you 
will understand that only Napoleon could have 
saved us. Wp were all longing for something fixed 
to secure ourselves to, and then we came upon this 
iron pillar of a man. And what a man he was in 
those days, Monsieur de Laval ! You see him now 
when he has got all that he can want. He is good- 
humoured and qasy. But at that time he had got 
nothing, but coveted everything. His glance fright- 
ened women. He walked the streets like a wolf. 
People looked after him as he passed. His face was 
quite different — it was craggy, hollow-cheeked, with 
an oblique menacing gaze, and the jaws of a pike. 
Oh, yes, this little Lieutenant Buonaparte from the 
Military School of Bfienne was. a singular figure. 
M There, is a man,” said I, when I saw him, “ who 
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will sit upon a throne or kneel upon a scaffold.” And 
now look at him ! ’ 

* And that is ten years Sfj'V 1 exclaimed. 

‘Only ten years, and 4bfey have brought him 
from a barrack-room to the Tlilerie*. Hut he was 
born for it. You could not "keep him down. De 
Bourrienne told me that when le was a little fellow 
at Brienne he had the grand Imperial manner, and 
would praise or blame, glare or smile, exactly as he 
does now. Ilrveyou seen his mother, Monsieur de 
Laval? She is a tragedy queen, tall, stern, re- 
served,' silent. There is the spring from which 
he flowed.’ 

I could see in the gentle, spaniel-eyes of the 
secretary that he was disturbed by the frankness of 
de Caulaincourt’s remarks. 

‘ You can tell that we do not live under a very 
terrible tyranny, Monsieur de Laval, said he, * or 
we should hardly venture to discuss our ruler so 
frankly. The fact is that we have said nothing 
which he would not have listened to with pleasure 
and perhaps with approval. He has his little frail- 
ties, or he would not be human, but take his quali- 
ties as a ruler and 1 would ask you if there has 
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ever been a man w^io has justified the choice of a 
nation so completely. He works harder than any 
of hjs subjects. He is a general beloved by his sol- 
diers. He is a master'boloved by his servants. He 
never has a ho’iday,|ind he is always ready for his 
work. There is not under the roof of the Tuileries 
a more abstemious* eater or drinker. He educated 

I 

his brothers at his own expense when he w$s a very 
poor man, and he has caused even his most distant 

i 

relatives to share in his prosperity. In a word, he 
is economical^ hard-working, and temperate. We 
read in the London papers about this Prince of 
Wales, Monsieur de Laval, and I do not think 
that he comeB very Well out of the comparison.’ 

I thought of the long record of Brighton scan- 
dals, London scandals, Newmarket scandals, and I 
had to leave George undefended. 

* As I understand it,’ said I, * it is not the 
Emperor’s private life, but his public ambition, that 
the English attack.’ 

‘ The fact ip,’ said de CauWncourt, ‘ that the 
Emperor knows, and we all know, that there is noc 
room enough in the f world for,.both France and 
England. One or other must be supreme. If 
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England were once crushed we could then lay the 
foundations of a permanent 1 peace. Italy is ours. 
Austria we can crush agaj^as we have crushed her 
before, permany is divided. Russia can expand 

to the south and east. America we* can take at our 

• 1 k 

leisure, finding our pretexf in Louisiana or in 
Canada. There is a world eUpire waiting for us, 
and tl^ere is the onfy thing that stops us.’ He 
pointed out through the opening of the tent at the 
broad blu^ Channel. 


Far away, like snow-white gulls^in the distance, 
were the sails of the blockading^ fleet. I thought 
again of what I had seen the night before — the 
lights of the ships upon the sfea and the glow of the 


camp upon the shore. The powers of the land and 

*3 


of the ocean were face to face whilst a waiting world 
stood round to see what would come of it. 
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CHAPTER XII' 

THE ^UN OF ACTION 

De Meneval’s tent bad been pitched in puch a 
way that he could overlook the Royal headquarters, 

r 9 

but whether it was that we were too absorbed in 
the interest 0 / our conversation, or that the 
Emperor had use^l the other entrance in returning 
from the review, we were suddenly startled by the 
appearance of a captafn dressed in the green jacket ■ 
of the Chasseura of the Guard, who had come to 

9 

say that Napoleoji was waiting for his secretary. 
Poor de Meneval’s face turned as white as his 
beautiful ruffles as he sprang to his feet, hardly 
able to speak for agitation. 

* I should have been tbsre ! ’ he gasped. 1 Oh, 
what a misfortune ! Monsieur de Caulaincourt, 
you must excuse me ! Where is my hat and my 

0 

sword ? Come, Monsieur de Lav$l, not an instant 
is to be lost 1 ’ 
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I could judge from the terror of cle Meneval, as 
well as from the scene whiclf I had witnessed with 
Admiral Bruix, what ifk, influence was wh^h the 
Empero* exercised overt ttiose who were around 
^ him. They were never at Jheir ($ise, always upon 
the brink of a catastrophe, encouraged one day 
only to be rudely rebuffed^the next, bullied in 
public* and slighted in private, and yet, in spite of 

it all, the singular fact remains that they loved 

• • 

him aixd served him as no monarch has been 
loved and served. 

‘ Perhaps I had best stay here,' said I, when 
we had come to the ante-chamoer, which was still 
crowded with people. 

‘No, no, I am responsible for. you. You must 
come with me. Oh, I trust he ig not offended with 
me ! How could he have got in without my seeing 
him ?’ 

My frightened companion scratched at the 
door, which was opened instantly by Ronstem the 
Mameluke, who guarded it withir^. The room into 
which we passed was of considerable size, but was 
furnished with extreme simplicity. It was papered 
of a silver-grey colour, with a sky-blue ceiling, in 
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the centre of which was the Imperial eagle in gold, 
holding a thunderbolt. In spite of the warm 
weather, a large fire was burning at one side, and 
the air was heavy with heat and the aromatic 

I 

smell of aloes, ( T n th| middle of the room was a 
large oval table covered with green cloth and 
littered with a number of letters and papers. A 
raised writing-desk was at one side of the table, 
and behind it in a green morocco chair with curved 
arms there sat the Emperor. A number of officials 
were standing round the walls, but he took no 
notice of them. In his hand he had a small pen- 
knife, with which be whittled the wooden knob at 
the end of his chair. L He glanced up as we entered, 
and shook his head coldly at de Meneval. 

‘I have had ,to wait for you, Monsieur de 
Meneval,’ said he. * I cannot remember that I 
ever waited for my late secretary de Bourrienne. 
That is enough ! No excuses ! Take this report 
which I have written in y&ur absence, and make a 
copy of it.’ 

Poor de Meneval took the paper with a shaking 
hand, and carried it to the little .side table which 
was reserved for Mb use. Napoleon- rose and 
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paced slowly up and down the room with his hands 
behind his back, and his big 4ound head stooping 
a little forwards. It was certainly as well that he 
had a secretary, ^for I observed that in writing this 
single document he had spattered ihe whole place 

*i • 1 * 

with ink, and it was obvious that he had twice 
used his white kerseymere knee-breeches as a pen- 
wiper. , As for me, I s&od quietly beside Boustem 
at the door, and he took not? the slightest notice of 
my presence. 

* Well,’ he cried presently, * is it ready, de 
Merieval ? We have something more to do.’ 

The secretary half turned in 4iB chair, and his 
face was more agitated than 8ver. 

* If it please you, Sire ’ he hammered. 

4 Well, well, what is the matter now ? ’ 

4 If it please you, Sire, I find some little 
difficulty in reading what you have written.’ 

4 Tut, tut, sir. You see what the report is 
about.’ 

‘Yes, Sire, it Is about forage, for the cavalry 
horses.’ 

Napoleon smiled, and the action made his face 
look quite tibyish. 
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‘You rediind me of Cambaceres, de Meneval. 

"When I wrote hinl an account of the battle 

of i^arengo, he thought that my letter was a 

rough plan of the engagement. It is ^credible 

how much difficulty you appear to have in read- 
‘ \ * 

ing what I write. Yhis document has nothing 
to do with cavalry horses, but it contains the 
instruction^ to Admiral Yilieneuve as to the con- 

i 

centration of his fleet 'so as to obtain command of 
the Channel. Give it to me and I will read it to 
you.’ 

He snatched the paper up in the quick im- 
pulsive way whic\ was characteristic of him. But 
after a long fierce stare he crumpled it up and 
hurled it under ,the table. 

* I will dictate^ it to you/ said he ; and, pacing 
up and down the long room, he poured forth a 
torrent of words, which poor de Meneval, his face 
shining with his exertions, strove hard to put upon 
paper. As he grew exaited by his own ideas, 
Napoleon’s voice became shriller, his step faster, 
and he seized his right cuff in the fingers of the 
same hand, and twisted his right aym in the singular 
epileptic gesture which was peculiar to> him. Bat 
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his thoughts and plans were so adftiirably clear 
that even I, who knew nothing of the matter, could 
readily follow them, whij§ above all I was impressed 

by the marvellous grasp of fyct which enable! him 

^ | * 

to speak with confidence, not only^ of the line-of- 
Bkttle ships, but 'of the frigfctes, sloops, and brigs 
at Ferrol, Rochefort, Cadiz, Cajthagena, and Brest, 
with the exact strength of each in men and in 
guns; while the names anft force of the English 
vessels were equally at his fingers’ ends. Such 
familiarity would have been remarkable in a naval 
officer, but when I thought that ttiis question of 
the ships was only one out of fif^y with which this 
man had to deal, I began to realise the immense 
grasp of that capacious mind. He # did not appear 
to be paying the least attention* to me, but it 
seems that he was really watching me closely, for 
he turned upon me when he had finished his 
dictation. 

* You appear to be surprised, Monsieur de Laval, 
that I should be aBle to transact my naval business 
without having my minister of marine at my elbow ; 
but it is one of nry rules to know and to do things 
for myself.* Perhaps if these good Bourbons had 
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had the santo habit they would not now be living 
amidst the fogs of England.’ 

‘ One must have your Majesty’s memory in order 
to do it/ I observed. 

' It is the result bf system,’ said he. * It is as 
if I had drawers ut my brain^ so that when I 
opened one I could f close the others. It is Beldom 
that I fail to find what I watt there. I have a poor 
memory for names ol dates, but an excellent one 
for facts or faces, 'i'here ib a good deal to bear in 
mind, Monsieur de Laval. For example, I have, 
as you have seen, my one little drawer full of the 
ships upon the sb ,. I have another which contains 
all the harbours and forts of France. As an ex- 
ample, I may tell you that when my minister of 
war was reading me a report of all the coast 

f 

defences, I was able to point out to him that he had 
omitted two guns in a battery near Ostend. In 
yet another of my brain-drawers I have the 
regiments of France. 1^ that drawer in order, 
Marshal Berthier ? ’ 

A clean-shaven man, who had stood biting his 
nails in the window, bowed at the Emperor’s 
question. 
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' I am sometimes tempted to beliBve, Sire, that 
you know the name of everjJ man in tlu. ranks,’ 
said he. 

* I think that I know jp<jst of my old Egyptian 
grumblers,’ saicl he. * An cL the^, Monsieur de 
iLaval, there is another draper for canals, bridges, 
roads, manufactures, and evyy detail of internal 
administration. Thrf law, finance, 'Italy, the 
Colonies, Holland, all theseHhings demand drawers 
of their own. In thes£ days, ^Monsieur de Laval, 
France asks something more of its ruler than that 
he should carry eight yards of ermine with dignity, 
or ride after a stag in the forest if Fontainebleau.’ 

I thought of the helpless, gentle, pompous Louis 
whom my father had once taken me to visit, and I 
understood that France, after her* convulsions and 
her sufferings, did indeed require another and a 
stronger head. 

4 Do you not think so, Monsieur de Laval ? ’ 
asked the Emperor. H§ had halted for a moment 
by the fire, and waif grinding his dainty gold-buckled 
shoe into one of the burning logs. 

1 You have come to a very wise decision,’ said he 
when I had answered his question. 4 But you have 
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always been <4f this way of thinking, have yon not ? 
Is it not true that yoitionce defended me when some 
young Englishman was drinking toasts to my down- 
fall at an inn in this village in which you lived ? ’ 

i, f 

I remembered the incident, although I could 
not imagine how it hdd reached Ins ears. 

‘ Why should yoy have done this ? ’ 

‘ I did ft on impulse, Sir8.’ 

‘ On impulse ! ’ he 'cried, in a tone of contempt. 
* I do not know wliat people mean when they say 
that they do things upon impulse. In Charenton 

I 

things are doubtless done upon impulse, but not 
amongst sane pdLple. Why should you risk your 
life over there in defending me when at the time 
you had nothing to hope for from me ? ’ 

* It was because I felt that you stood for France, 
Sire. 

During this conversation he had still walked 
up and down the room, twisting his right arm 
about, and occasionally looking at one or other of 
us with his eyeglass, for his &ght was so weak 
that he always needed a single glass indoors and 
binoculars outside. Sometimes he* stopped and 
helped himself to great pinches of snuff from a 
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tortoise-shell box, but I observed thftt none of it 
ever reached his nose, for he| dropped it' all from 
between his fingers on*^ his waistcoat and the 
floor. answer seemerj to please him, for he 
suddenly seized my ear and pulled it with con- 
siderable violence 

‘ You are quite right, my friend/ said he. 1 1 
stand f^r France just a% Frederic the Second stood 
for Prussia. I will make hlr the great Power of 
the world, that every monarch in Europe will 
find it necessary to keep a palace in^Paris, and they 
will all come to hold the train at the coronation of 
my descendants — ’ a spasm of pall passed suddenly 
over his face. ‘ My God ! ftr whom am I build- 
ing ? Who will be my descendants ? 5 I heard 
him mutter, and he passed his hand over his 
forehead. 

‘Do they seem frightened in England about 
my approaching invasion ? ’ he asked suddenly. 
* Have you heard them, express fears lest I get 
across the Channel*? ’ 

I was forced in truth to say that the only fears 
which I had ever heard expressed were lest he 
should not get across. 
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* The so&iers are very jealous that the sailors 
should always have fhe honour,’ said I. 

‘But they have a very small army.* 

* Nearly every ma? is a volunteer, Sire.’ 

* Pooh, conscripts ! * he cried, and made a 
motion with his hadtis as if to' sweep them from 
before him. ‘ I wiV land with a hundred thousand 
men in Nent or in Sussel. I will fight a great 
battle which I will will' with a loss of ten thousand 
men. On the third day 1 shall be in London. I 
will seize the statesmen, the bankers, the merchants, 
the newspaper men. I will impose an indemnity 
of a hundred millions of their pounds. I will favour 
the poor at the expertise of the rich, and so I shall 
have a party. , I will detach Scotland and Ireland 
by giving them constitutions which will put them 
in a superior condition to England. Thus I will 
sow dissensions everywhere. Then as a price for 
leaving the island I will claim their fleet and their 
colonies. In this way I eh all secure the command 
of the world to, France for at' least a century to 
come.’ 

In this short sketch I could perceive the quality 
which I have sinoe heard remarked kt Napoleon, 
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that his mind could both conceive a lstge scheme, 

and at the same time evolve th)se practical details 

which would seem to bring *t within the bounds of 

possibility. ( One yistant it .w^nild be a wild dream 

of overrunning the East. The lyext it was a 

schedule of the ships, the pifrts, the stores, the 

• 

troops, which would be needed )p turn dream into 
fact. Hp gripped the hdlart of a questioif with the 
same decision which made hftn strike straight for 
an enemy's capital. The soul of a poet, and the 
mind of a man of business of the first order, that 
is the combination which may make a man danger- 
ous to the world. 

I think that it may have*been his purpose — 
for he never did anything without purpose — to 
give me an object-lesson of his own capacity for 
governing, with the idea, perhaps, that I might in 
turn influence others of the Emigres by what I 
told them. At any rate he left me there to stand 
and to watch the curious succession of points upon 

which he had to give an opinion during a few 

• » • 

hours. Nothing seemed to be either too large or 
too small for that extraordinary mind. At one 
instqnt it wtfs the arrangements for the winter 

G 
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cantonmecffcs of two hundred thousand men, at the 
next he was disclosing with de Caulaincourt the 
curtailing of the expenses of the household, and 
the possibility of suppressing soipe of t£e carriages. 
‘ It is my desire to be economical at home so 

• ^ t 

as to make a good- show abroad,’ said he. * For 

i 

myself, when I ^had the honour to be a sub- 
lieutenant I found that I f could live very ( well upon 
1,200 francs a year, ‘'and it would be no hardship 
to me to go bact to it. * This extravagance of the 
palace must be stopped. For example, I see upon 
your accounts that 155 cups of coffee are drunk a 
day, which wifti sugar at 4 francs and coffee at 
5 francs a pound cdme to 20 sous a cup. It would 
be better to , make an allowance for coffee. The 
Btable bills are also too high. At the present price 
of fodder seven or eight francs a week should be 
enough for each horse in a stable of two hundred. 
I will not have any waste at the Tuileries.’ 

Thus within a few minutes he would pass from 
a question of milliards to a question of sous, and 

from the management of a empire to that of a 

» 

stable. From time to time I could observe that 
he threw a little oblique glance at me as' if tp ask 
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what I thought of it all, and at the timefe wondered 
very much why my approval ^hould be any 
consequence to him. But now, when I look back 
and see that my ^following t h^s fortunes brought 
over so many others of the younj nobility, I 
understand that he* saw very*much further than 
I did. 

‘Wellj Monsieur de Laval/ said he sliddenly, 
* you have seen something of my methods. Are 
you prepaid to enter my* service ? * 

‘ Assuredly, Sire/ I answered. 

‘ I can be a very hard master when I like/ said 
he smiling. ‘ You were there wt$n I spoke to 
Admiral Bruix. We have all fur duty to do, and 
discipline is as necessary in the highest as in the 
lowest ranks. But anger with me never rises 
above here/ and he drew his hand across his 
throat. ‘I never permit it to cloud my brain. 
Dr. Corvisart here would tell you that I have the 
slowest pulse of all his patients/ 

* And that you are the fastest eater, Sire/ said 

* • • 

a large-faced, benevolent-looking person who had 
been whispering to Marshal Berthier. 

* Qhe, you*rascal, yon rake that up against me. 
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do you ? 4Che Doctor will not forgive me because 
I tell him when I pm unwell that I had rather die 
of the disease than of the remedies. If I eat too 
fast it is the fault, of the Staje, which does not 
allow me more than a few minutes for my meals. 
Which reminds me ’that it must be rather after my 
dinner hour, Constant ? ’ ' 

* It iS four hours after' it, Sire. 

* Serve it up theit - at once.’ 

* Yes, Sire, lionsieur Isabey is outside, Sire, 
with his dolls.’ 

I 

* Ah, we shall see them at once. Show him in.’ 

A man entejied who had evidently just arrived 

from a long journey. Under his arm he carried -a 
large flat wickerwork basket. 

* It is two days since I, sent for you, Monsieur 
Isabey.’ 

‘ The courier arrived yesterday, Sire. I have 
been travelling from Paris ever since.’ 

* Have you the models there ? ’ 

‘Yes, Sire.’ 

. . « 

‘ Then you may lay them out on that table.’ 

<3 

I could not at first imagine what it meant 
when I saw, upon Isabey opening his basket, that 
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it was crammed with little puppets atoout a foot 
high, all of them dressed in the|most gorgeous silk 
and velvet costumes, trimmings of ermine 
and hangings of jpld lace. , .^ut presently, as*the 
designer took them out one by one and placed 
them on the table, I understood that the Emperor, 
with his extraordinary passion |for detail and for 
directly fontrolling everything in his C<5urt, had 
had these dolls dressed in or dir to judge the effect 
of the gorgeous costumes which had been ordered 
for his grand functionaries upon State occasions. 

* What is this ? ’ he asked, holding up a little 
lady in hunting costume of am?|-anth and gold 
with a toque and plume of while feathers. 

4 That is for the Empress’s hunt, # Sire.’ 

* You should have the waist rather lower/ said 

9 

Napoleon, who had very definite opinions about 
ladies’ dresses. ‘These cursed fashions seem to 
be the only thing in my dominions which I cannot 
regulate. My tailor, Duchesne, takes three inches 

from my coat-tails, and all the armies and fleets 

* • % • 

of France cannot prevent him. Who is this ? ’ 

He had picked up a very gorgeous figure m a 
green coat. 
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* That il the grand master of the hunt. Sire.’ 

* Then it is yoj i, Berthier. How do you like 
your new costume ? And this in red ? ’ 

* That is the Arcji-flhancellor, 

* And the violet ? ’ 

, « 

* That is the Gr&id Chamberlain.’ 

The Emperor yas as much amused as a child 
with a dew toy. He fortned little groups of the 
figures upon the tablb, so that he might have an 
idea of how the dignitaries would look when they 
chatted together. Then he threw them all back 
into the basket. 

* Very good,f said he. * You and David have 
done your work tery well, Isabey. You will 
submit these .designs to the Court outfitters and 
have an estimate for the expense. You may tell 
Lenormand that if she ventures to send in such 
an account as the last which she sent to the 
Empress she shall see the inside of Vincennes. 
You would not think it right. Monsieur de Laval, 
to spend twenty-five thousand francs upon a 
single dress, even though it were for Mademoiselle 
Eugenie de Choiseul.’ 

Was there anything which this wiiard of a man 
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did not know ? What could my love (affairs be to 
him amidst the clash of armie^ and the 'Struggles 
of nations ? When I lookc 3 at him, half in amaze- 
ment and half in^ fear, ths^ pleasant boyish smile 
lit up his pale face, and his plump little hand 

"V £ & • 

rested for an instant upon my» shoulder. His eyes 
were of a bright blue wlien he ^jas amused, though 
they wo^uld turn dark \vhen he was thoughtful, 
and steel-grey in moments oi*excitement. 

* You wtro surprise^ when I told you a little 
while ago about your encounter with the English- 
man in the village inn. You are still more sur- 
prised now whe r I tell you aboutja certain young 
lady. You must certainly hav% thought that I was 
very badly served by my agents in, England if I 
did not know such important details as these.’ 

4 I cannot conceive, Sire, why such trifles should 
be reported to you, or why you should for one 
instant remember them.’ 

4 You are certainly a rery modest young man, 

and I hope vou will not lose that charming quality 

. * • • 

when you have been for a little time at my Court. 
So you think that your own private affairs are of 
no importance to me ? 
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' I do nl>t know why they should be. Sire.’ 

* What is the n^me of your great-uncle ? ’ 

* He is the Cardinal de Laval de Montmorency.’ 

*‘ Precisely. An^. Tjhere is h^? ’ 

* He is in Germany.’ 

< t f 

‘Quite so — in Germany, and not at Notre 
Dame, where I slymld have placed him. Who is 
your first cousin ? ’ 

‘ The Duke de Rcfcian. 

* And where is*he ? ’ 

* In London.’ 

‘Yes, in London, and not at the Tuileries, 
where he migty have had what he liked for the 
asking. I wonder if <1 were to fall whether I should 
have follower^ as faithful as those of the Bourbons. 
Would the men that I have made go into exile and 

i 

refuse all offers until I should return? Come 
here, Berthier t ’ he took his favourite by the ear 
with the caressing gesture which was peculiar 
to him. ‘ Could I couijt upon you, you rascal — 
eh?’ 

* I do not understand you, Sire.’ Our conver- 
sation had been carried on in a voice which had 
made it inaudible to the other people in the room. 
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but now they were all listening to wkat Berthier 
had to say. 

‘II I were driven out*, would you go into exile 
also?’ 

' No, Sire.’ 

* Diable ! At least you art^frank.’ 

‘ I could not go into exile, S'je.’ 

* An«\ why ? ’ 

‘ Because I should be dead. Sire.* 

Napo^or, began to Is ugh. 

* And there are some who say that our 
Berthier is dull-witted,’ said he. * Well, I think 
I am pretty surr of you, Berthier^ for although I 
am fond of you for reasons df my own I do no£ 
think that you would be of much vijlue to anyone 
else. Now I could not say that qf you, Monsieur 
Talleyrand. You would change very quickly to a 
new master as you have changed from an old one. 
You have a genius, you know, for adapting your- 
self.’ 

Tbere was nothing which the Emperor loved 

* * • 

more than to suddenly produce little scenes of this 
sort which made everybody very uncomfortable, 
for no one tould tell what awkward or compro- 
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mising question he was going to pat to them next. 
At present, howe^r, they all forgot their own 
fears of what might come in their interest at the 
reply which the famous .diplomatist mi "lit make to 

a suggestion which everybody knew to be so true. 

* * | 

He stood, leaning ufon his black ebony stick, with 
his bulky shoulders stooping forward, and an 
amused 'smile* upon hi^ face, as if tjie most 
innocent of complirfrents had been addressed to 
him. One of his few titles to respect is that 
he always met Napoleon upon equal terms, and 
never condescended to fawn upon him or to flatter 
him. 

‘ You think I Bttbuld desert you, Sire, if your 
enemies offered me more than you have given 
me?’ 

‘ I am perfectly sure that you would.’ 

4 Well, really I cannot answer for myself, Sire, 
until the offer has been made. But it will have to 
be a very large one. You see, apart from my very 
nice hotel in the Bue St. Florentin, and the two 

• i * 

hundred thousand or so which you are pleased to 

) 

allow me, there is my position as the first minister 
in Europe. Beally, Sire, unless they put me on 
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the throne 1 cannot see how 1 can* better my 
_ position.’ 

* No, I think I hatt you pretty safe,’ said 
Napoleon, looking hard gfc Jiim with thoughtful 
eyes. ‘By the way, Talleyrand, you must either 
marry Madame (?rand or gfet rid of her, for I 
cannot have a scandal af)Out th| Court.’ 

I wag astounded to hlar so delicate and personal 
a matter discussed in thiB public way, but this also 
was char istic of th^rule of this extraordinary 
man, who proclaimed that he looked^ upon delicacy 
and good taste as two of the fetters with which 
mediocrity attempted to crippl6| genius. There 
was no question of private life, from the choosing 
of a wife to the discarding of a mi^ress, that this 
young conqueror of thirty-six d^d not claim the 
right of discussing and of finally settling. Talley- 
rand broke once more into his benevolent but 
inscrutable smile. 

‘I suppose that it is from early association, { 
Sire,’ said he, ‘but my instincts are to avoid 
marriage.’ 

Napoleon began to laugh. 

‘I forgefrsometimes.that it iB really the Bishop 
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of Anton t<* whom 1 am speaking,’ said he. ' 1 
think that perhaps j have interest enough with the 
Pope to ask him, in return for any little attention 
which we gave him a^i tfye Coronation, to show you 
some leniency in this matter. She is a clever 
woman, this Mada&e Grand. 1 have observed 
that Bhe listens wit^i attention.’ 

Talleyrand «shrugged hfs rounded shoulders. 

* Intellect in a wotnan is not always an advan- 
tage, Sire. A clever woman compromises her 
husband. A stupid woman only compromises 
herself.’ 

‘ The cleverest woman,’ said Napoleon, * is the 
woman who is clevei* enough to conceal her clever- 
ness. The women in France have always been a 
« 

danger, for they f are cleverer than the men. They 
cannot understand that it is their hearts and not 
their heads that we want. When they have had 
influence upon a monarch, they have invariably 
ruined his career. Looktat Henry the Fourth and 
Louis the Fourteenth. They are all ideologists, 
dreamers, sentirzlentalists, full of emotion and 
energy, but without logic or foresight. Look at that 
accursed Madame de Staql ! Look tft the Salons 
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of the Quartier St. Germain ! Theirfeternal clack, 
clack, clack give me more trouble than tb 3 fleet of 
England. Why cannot obey look after their babies 
and their^ needlework ? t J fjuppose you think that 
these are very dreadful opinions, Monsieur de 
Laval ? 9 

It was not an easy question to answer, so I was 
silent. f 

‘ You have not at your a^e uecome a practical 
man,’ sanI the Emp^ /or. * You will understand 
then. I dare say that I thought |s you do at the 
time when the stupid Parisians were saying what a 
misalliance tK„* widow of the famous General de 
Beauharnais was making by Carrying the unknown 
Buonaparte. It was a beautiful #dream 1 There 
are nine inns in a single day’| journey between 
Milan and Mantua, and I wrote a letter to my wife 
from each of them. Nin£ letters in a day— but one 
becomes disillusioned, monsieur. One learns to 
accept things as they art.’ 

I could not but think what % beautiful young 
man he must have been befdre he had learned 
to accept things as they are. The glamour, the 
romance — What a bald, dead thing is hfe without it ! 
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His own facethad clouded over as if that old life had 
perhaps had a charnj which the Emperor’s crown 
had never given. It may be that those nine letters 
written in one day a]; wayside iijns had brought 

him more true joy than all the treaties by which 

• ^ | 

he had torn provinces from his neighbours. But 
the sentiment passe^l from* his face, and he came 
back in lus a udder concife fashion to Dpy own 
affairs. 

t , 

‘ Eugenie de Choiseul is the niece of the Due 
de Choiseul, is she not ? ’ he asked. 

‘Yes, Sire. 

* You are affia/iced ! * 

‘Yes, Sire.’ 

He shook hig head impatiently. 

« 

i If you wish Jo advance yourself in my Court, 
Monsieur de Laval,’ Baid he, ‘ you must commit such 
matters to my care. Is it likely that I can look 
with indifference upon a marriage between emigres 
an alliance between my enemies ? ’ 

* But she shades my opinions, Sire.’ 

‘ Ta, ta, ta, at' her age one has no opinions. 

£ 

She has the emigre blood in her veins, and it will 
come out. Your marriage shall bd* my care. 
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Monsieur de Laval. And 1 wish jiou to come to 
the Pont de Briques that you may be presented to 
the Empress. What m it, Constant ? 9 

‘ There is 8^ lady ou^i^e who desires to see 
your Majesty. Shall I tell her to come later ? 1 

i # • 

‘ A lady ! ’ cried the Emperor smiling. * We do 
not see many faces in ’the camp which have not a 
moustache upon them*. Whtf iB she ? ’What does 
she want ? ’ 

‘ For name, Sire) is Mademoiselle Sibylle 
Bernac.’ 

* What ! ’ cried Napoleon. It must be the 
daughter of old Bernac of GrosJjois. By the way. 
Monsieur de Laval, he is your uncle upon your 
mother’s side, is he not ? * 

I may have flushed with, shame as I ac- 
knowledged it, for the Emperor read my feelings. 

‘ Well, well, he has not a very savoury trade, it 
is true, and yet I can assure you that it is one 
which is very necessary to me. By the way, thip # 
uncle of yours, as I understand, £olds the estates 
which should have descended td you, does he not ? ’ 

* Yes, Sire.’ 

Hit blife eyes flashed suspicion at me. 
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* I trust (that you are not joining my service 
merely in the hope^ of having them restored to 
you.’ 

* fco, Sire. It is rqy fynbition Jo make a career 
for myself.’ 

* It is a prouder thing,’ said the Emperor, ‘ to 
found a family than merely to perpetuate one. I 
could not restore your estates, Monsieur de ( Laval, 
for things have come* to such a pitch in France 
that if one once begins restorations the affair is 
endless. It would shake all public confidence. I 
have no more devoted adherents than the men who 
hold land which dpes not belong to them. As long 
as* they serve me, as* your uncle serves me, the 

land must remain with them. But what can this 

« 

young lady require of me ? Show her in, Constant !’ 

An instant later my cousin Sibylle was con- 
ducted into the room. Her face was pale and set, 
but her large dark eyes were filled with resolution, 
,and she carried herself like* a princess. 

‘ Well, mademoiselle, why do you come here ? 
What is it that yoil want ? ’ asked the Emperor in 
the brusque manner which he adopted to women* 
even if he were wooing them. 
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Sibylle glanced round, and as our *yes met for 
an instant 1 felt that my presence had renewed 
her courage. She looked 1 bravely at the Emperor 
as she answered ]jim. 

‘ I come, Sire, to implore a favour of you.’ 

‘Your father's daughter has certainly claims 
upon me, mademoiselle. Wl^at is it that you 
wish ? ’ 

* 1 do not ask it in my father’s name, but in my 
own. I implore you, Sire, to spare the life of 
Monsieur Lucien Lesage, who was arrested yester- 
day upon a charge of treason. He is a student. 
Sire — a mere dreamer who has lived away from 
the world and has been mad* a tool by designing 
men.’ 

* A dreamer ! ’ cried the Ejpperor harshly. 
* They are the most dangerous of all.’ He took a 
bundle of notes from his table and glanced them 
over. ‘ I presume that he is fortunate enough to 
be your lover, mademoiselle ? * 

Sibylle’s pale face flushed, and she looked down 
before the Emperor’s keen sardonic glance. 

‘I have his examination here. He does not 
come well out of it. f confess that from what I 
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see of the j*>ung man’s character I should not say 
that he is worthy of your love.’ 

* I implore you lo spare him, Sire.’ 

u 

‘ What you ask is,, impossibles mademoiselle. I 
have been conspired against from two sides — by the 
Bourbons and by tKb Jacobins. Hitherto I have 

f 

been too long-suffo-ing, and they have been en- 
couraged by mj patience. ‘Since Cadoudal f and the 
Due d’Enghien died tile Bourbons have been quiet. 
Now I must teach the same lesson to these others.’ 

I was astonished and am still astonished at 
the passion with which my brave and pure cousin 
loved this cowardly and low-minded man, though 
it is but in accordance with that strange law which 
draws the extremes of nature together. As she 
heard the Emperor’s stern reply the last sign of 
colour faded from her pale face, and her eyes were 
dimmed with despairing, tears, which gleamed upon 
her white cheeks like dew upon the petals of a lily. 

* For God’s sake, Sire ! For the love of your 
mother spare him ! ’ she cried, falling upon her 
knees at the Emperor’s feet. ‘ I will answer for 
him that he never offends you again.’ 

* Tut, tut ! ’ cried Napoleon angrily,' turning 
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apon his heel and walking impatiently np and 
down the room. * I cannot grant you wnat you 
ask, mademoiselle. Wane I ®say so once it is 
finished. I cannot have % *nyr decisions in &igh 
matters of State affected by the' intrusion of 

t, , , , 

women. The Jacobins have* been dangerous of 
late, and an example must be made or we shall 
have thp Faubourg St.*Anton|e upon our hands 
once more.’ 

The Emperor's set * face and firm manner 
showed it was hopeless, and yet my cousin per- 
severed as no one but a woman who pleads for her 
lover would have, daied to do. 

‘ He is harmless, sire.’ 

‘ His death will frighten others.’ 

C 

4 Spare him and I will answer J>r his loyalty.’ 

4 What you ask is impossible 

Constant and I raised her from the ground. 

4 That ia right, Monsieur de Laval,’ said the 
Emperor. 4 This interview can lead to nothing. 
Remove your cousin from the r oon^! ’ 

But she had again turned tc t him with a face 
which showed that even now all hope had not been 
abandoned. 
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4 Sire,’ (the cried. * You Bay that an example 

must be made. There is Toussac ! ’ 

4 Ah, if I could fay my hands upon Toussac ! ’ 

* He is the dange/roqp man. ,It was he and my 
father who led Lucien on. If an example must be 
made it should be ah example of the guilty rather 
than of the innocent.’ 

4 They are 'botlft guilt/.' And, besides, r we have 
our hands upon thj; otie but not upon the other.’ 

4 But if I could find him ? ’ 

Napoleon ^bought for a moment. 

4 If you do,’ said he, 4 Lesage will be forgiven ! ’ 
4 But I cannyt do it in a day.’ 

4 How long do yfeu ask ? ’ 

4 A week at the least.’ 

.* Then he h^s a respite of a week. If you can 
find Toussac in the time, Lesage will be pardoned. 
If not he will die uppn the eighth day. It is 
enough. Monsieur de Laval, remove your cousin, 
for I have matters of more importance to attend to. 
I shall expect «.you one evening at the Pont de 
Briques, when yo\i are ready to be presented to the 
Empress.’ 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE MAlf OF DBEAMS 

When I had escorted Ay cousin Sibylle’from the 
presence of the Emperor, P'wts surprised to find 
the same young hussar officer waiting outside who 
had commanded the guard which hjbd brought me 
to the camp. 

‘ Well, mademoiselle, what luck ? ’ he asked 
' excitedly, clanking towards utA 

For answer Sibylle shook her head.* 

* Ah, I feared as much, for tie Emperor is a 
terrible man. It was brave, indeed, of you to 
attempt it. I had rather charge an unshaken 
square upon a spent horse than ask him for any- 
thing. But my heart istieavy, mademoiselle, that, 
you should have been unsuccess&il.’ # Hij boyish 
blue eyes filled with tears and Ins fair moustache 
drooped in such a deplorable fashion, that I could 
have laughed had the ijkatter been less serious. 
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* Lieutenant Gerard chanced to meet me, and 
escorted me through the camp,’ said my cousin. 
' He has been kind enough to give me sympathy in 
my trouble.’ 

'And so do I, Sibylle,’ I cried; ‘you carried 
yourself like an angel? and it is a lucky man who 
is blessed with your # love. I trust that he may be 
worthy of* it.’ 

She turned co!d|inb( proud in an instant when 
anyone threw a doubt upon this wretched lover of 
hers. 

‘ I know him as neither the Emperor nor you 
can do,’ said she. # * He has the heart and soul of 
a*poet, and he is too*’ high-minded to suspect the 
intrigues to 'which he has fallen a victim. But as 
to Toussac, I should have no pity upon him, for I 
know him to be a murderer five times over, and I 
know also that there will be no peace in France 
until he has been taken. Cousin Louis, will you 
help me to do it ? ’ 

The lieutenant had been tugging at his mous- 
tache and looking* me up and down with a jealous 
eye. 
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* Surely, mademoiselle, you 'will permit me to 
help you ? ’ he cried in a piteous voice. ■ 

* I may need you* loth,^ said she. ‘ I will 
come to you if I, do. No^ I will ask you to ride 
with me to the edge of the camp and there to 
leave me.’ 

She had , quick imperative way which came 
charmingly from those* sweet wvomanly lips. The 
grey horse upon which I Ifhdi come to the camp 
was waiting beside that* of the hussar, so we were 
soon in the saddle. When we w^re clear of the 
huts my cousin turned to us. 

C I had rather go alone now,’^said she. ‘It is 
understood, then, that I can Jely upon you.’ 

‘ Entirely,’ said I. 

‘To the death,’ cried Gerard. 

* It is everything to me to have two hrave men 
at my back,’ said she, and so, with a smile, gave 
her horse its head and cantered off over the down- 
land in the direction of Grosbois. 

For my part I remained in thought for some 
time, wondering what plan she '•could have in her 
head by whiefi she hoped to get upon the track of 
Toussac. A woman’s $it, spurred by the danger 
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of her lover, {night perhaps sacceed where Fouch6 
and Savary had failed. When at last I turned my 
horse I found my yodng hussar still staring after 
the distant rider. 

‘ My faith ! There is’ the woman ' for you, 
Etienne ! ’ he kept repeating. * * What an eye ! 
What a smile ! What a rider ! And she is not 
afraid of the Emperl r. Oh, Etienne, here^is the 
woman who is wortlw ftf you ! * 

These were the little sentences which he kept 
muttering to himself until she vanished over the 
hill, when he became conscious at last of my 
presence. 

* * You are mademoiselle's cousin ? ’ he asked. 
* You are joined with me in doing something for 

ft 

her. . I do not yet know what it is, but I am per- 
fectly ready to do it.’ 

* It is to capture Toussac.’ 

* Excellent 1 ’ 

* In order to save the life of her lover.’ 

There was a struggle in the face of the young 
hussar, i but his mole generous nature won. 

* Sapristi ! I will do even that if it will make 
her the happier ! ’ he cried, \aad he shook the hand 
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whifch I extended towards him. * Th| Hussars of 
Bercheny are quartered over yonder, where you see 
the lines of picketed hefccss. Ilf you will Bend for 
Lieutenant Ftiepne Geryd^ you will find a* sure 
blade always at your disposal. Let. me hear from 
you then, and the sooner the better ! ’ He shook 
his bridle and was off, with youth and gallantry in 
every Jjne of him, from*his re*l tonpet add flowing 
dolman to the spur which tftitlded on his heel. 

But foi four long d'iys no word came from my 
cousin as to her quest, nor did I ^hear from this 
grim uncle of mine at the Castle of Grosbois. For 
myself I had gjnt into the town of Boulogne and 
had hired such a room as <my thin purse covfld 
afford over the shop of a baker narped* Vidal, next 

V 

to the Church of St. Augustin* in the Rue des 
Vents. Only last year I went back there under 
that strange impulse which leads the old to tread 
once more with dragging feet the same spots which 
have sounded to the cpsp tread of their youth. 
The room is still there, the very pictures and the 
plaster head of Jean Bart which used to stand upon 
the side table. As I stood with my back to the 
narrow window, I had| around me every smallest 
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detail upon yhich my young eyes bad looked ; nor 
was I conscious that my own heart and feelings 
had undergone mucMr change. And yet there, in 
the little round glass wh^ch faced ( me, was the long 
drawn, weary face of an aged man, and out of the 
window, when I* turned, were the bare and lonely 
downs which had been peopled by that mighty host 
of a hundred and fility thousand men. T9 think 
that the Grand Army Should have vanished away 
like a shredding cloud upon a -windy day, and yet 
that every sordid detail of a bourgeois lodging 
should remain unchanged ! Truly, if man is not 
humble it is not for want of having his lesson 
tdught to him by Nature. 

My first Vsane after I had chosen my room was 
to sepd to Grostxys for that poor little bundle which 
I had carried ashore with me that squally night 
from the English lugger. ( My next was to use the 
credit which my favourable reception by the 
Emperor and his assurance of employment had 
given me in order to obtain such a wardrobe as 

I I 

would enable me td appear without discredit among 

« 

the richly dressed courtiers and soldiers who sur- 
rounded him. It was well known thatP it was his 
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whim that he should himself be the <yily plainly - 

dressed man in the company, and that ii> ihe most 

luxurious times of the S^arbchs there was never a 

• 

period when fine Jinen an<^ brave coat were inore 
necessary l»r a man who* would keep in favour. A 

* * | 0 > 

new court and a young emigre cannot afford to 
take anything for granted. 

It ^as upon the mcfning rtf the fifth' day that 
I received a message fronf lluroc, who was the 
head of tn^ household *that I was to attend the 
Emperor at the headquarters in the camp, and 
that a seat in one of the Imperial carriages would 
be at my dispersal that I might proceed with the 
•Court to Pont de Briques, there to be present &t 
the reception of the Empress. WJieif I arrived I 
was shown at once through the lajge entrance tent, 
and admitted by Constant into the room beyond, 
where the Emperor stood with his back to the 
fire, kicking his heels against the grate. Talley- 
rand and Berthier were in attendance, and de 
Men9val, the secretary, sat at the yrriting-table. 

1 Ah, Monsieur de Laval,’ fcaid the Emperor 
with a friendly nod. * Have you heard anything 
yet of your charming cjusin ? ' 
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* Nothing, Sire,’ I answered. 

‘ I fear that her efforts will be in vain. I wish 
her every success, fol we have no reason at all to 
fear this miserable poe ( t, ^vhile the f other is formida- 
ble. All the same, an example of some sort must 
be made. 

The darkness was drawing in, and Constant 
had appeared with | taper to light the candjes, but 
the Emperor ordered Him out. 

‘ I like the twilight,’ * said he. * No doubt, 
Monsieur de l^aval, after your long residence in 
England you find yourself also most at home in a 
dim light. I think that the brains of these people 
must be as dense as Gheir fogs, to judge by the non- 
sense which* th/3^ write in their accursed papers.’ 
With one of those convulsive gestures which 
accompanied his sudden outbursts of passion he 
seized a sheaf of late London papers from the 
table, and ground them into '.he fire with his heel. 
* An editor ! ’ he cried in the guttural rasping voice 
which I had heard when I first met him. ‘ What 

4 4 

is he ? A dirty mhn with a pen in a back office. 

4 

And he will talk like one of the great Powers of 
Europe. J have had enough of this fr&donr of the 
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Press. There are some who would ^ike to see it 
established in Paris. You are amoug them, 
Talleyrand. For my }~ri I pee no need for any 
paper at all except the ^Moniteur by whicA the 
Government may make »known its decisions to the 
people. 

‘I am of opinion* Sire/ said the minister, 

* that ft is better to have opwn fyes th&n secret 
ones, and that it is less dfciAerous to shed ink 
than Hood. What matter if your enemies have 
leave to rave in a few Paris papers, as long as you 
are at the head of five hundred thousand armed 
men? ’ 

* Ta, ta, ta ! 1 cried the JJmpkror impatiently. 

* You speak as if I had received my £rown from my 
father the late king. But v^en jf I had, it would 
be intolerable, this government by newspaper. 
The Bourbons allowed themselves to be criticised, 
and where are they now ? Had they used their 
Swiss Guards as I did Jihe Grenadiers upon the 
eighteenth Brumaire what would^have become of 
their precious National Assembly ? Inhere was a 
time when a Sayonet in the stomach of Mirabeau 
might .have# settled thf whole matter. Later it 
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took the hetyjte of a king and queen and the blood 
of a hundred thousand people.’ 

He sat down, anil stretched his plump, white- 
» 

clad legs towards the fir^. Through the blackened 
shreds of the English papers the red' glow beat 
upwards upon the beautiful, pallid, sphinx-like face 
— the face of a poet, of a philosopher — of anything 
rather th&n of a- ruthless asd ambitious solcher. 1 
have heard folk remaffk that no two portraits' of 
the Emperor are alike, and the fault does not lie 
with the artists . but with the fact that every vary- 
ing mood made him a different man. But in his 
prime, before his features became heavy, I, who have 
sden sixty years of mankind, can say that in repose 
I have never lqpked upon a more beautiful face. 

t 

‘You have undreams and no illusions, Talley- 
rand,’ said he. ‘ You are always practical, cold, 
and cynical. But with me, when I am in the twi- 

9 

light, as now, or when I hear the sound of the sea, 
my imagination begins t« work. It is the same 
when I hear some music — especially music which 
repeats itself agaih and again like some pieces of 
Passaniello. They have a strange effect upon me, 
and I begin to Ossianise. Vi get large ideas and 
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great aspirations. It id at such tinys that my 
mind always turns to the East, that swarming ant- 
heap of the human raew> wheite alone it is possible 
to be very great. , I renews my dreams of ’9$. I 
think of the possibility 5 of drilling and arming 
these vast masses 1 of men, and of precipitating 
them upon Europe. Had I conquered Syria I 
should |iave done this, ^nd th^ fate of the world 
was really decided at the fei^ge of Acre. With 
Egypt at iay feet T ’already pictured myself 
approaching India, mounted upoi^ an elephant, 
and holding in my hand a new version of the 
Koran which I nad myself composed. I have been 
born too late. To be accepted as a world’s con- 
queror one must claim to be divirve. * Alexander 
declared himself to be the son oh Jupiter, and no 
one questioned it. But the world has grown old, 
and has lost its enthusiasms. What would happen 
if I were to make the same claim ? Monsieur de 
Talleyrand would smile behind his hand, and the 
Parisians would write little lampoons upon the 
walls.’ 

He did not appear to be addressing us, but 
rather to be •expressing ^his thoughts aloud, while 
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allowing tVem to run to* the most fantastic and 
extravagant lengths. This it was which he called 
Ossianising, becaudfi it recalled to him the wild 
vague dreams of the ^j-aelic Ospian, whose poems 
had always had a fascination for' him. De 
Meneval has told me that for an hour at a time he 
has sometimes talked in *this strain of the most 
intimate thoughts /and Aspirations of Ins heart, 
while his courtiem *Uave stood round in silence 
waiting for the instant wfien he would return once 
more to his practical and incisive self. 

'The great ruler,’ said he, ‘must have the 
power of religion behind him as well as the power 
of the sword. It is more important to command 
the souls 'than the bodies of men. The Sultan, 

I 

for -example, is the head of the faith as well as of 
the army. So were some of the Boman Emperors. 
My position must be incomplete until this is 
accomplished. At the present instant there are 
thirty departments in .France where the Pope is 
more powerful ,than I am. It is only by universal 
dominion that p£ace can be assured in the world. 
When there is only one authority in Europe, 
seated at Paris, and w&en all the* kings are so 
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many lieutenants who hl>ld their crowns from the 
central power of France, it is then that the reign 
of peace will be established* Many powers of 
equal strength mu^t alwayj lead to struggles dntil 
one becomes predominant. Her central position, 
her wealth and her history, tall mark France out 
as being the power which will control and regulate 
the others. Germany* is divided. Russia is 
barbarous. England is irAu'iar. France only 
remains.' 

I began to understand as I listened to him that 
my friends in England had not been so far wrong 
when they had declared that as long as he lived — 
this little thirty-six year old artilleryman — therfi 
could not possibly be any peace in tfye world. He 
drank some coffee which Constant had placed upon 
the small round table at his elbow. Then he 
leaned back in his chair once more, still staring 
moodily at the red glow of the fire, with his chin 
sunk upon his chest. 

‘ In those days,’ said he, 1 the kings of Europe 

• • 

will walk behind the Emperor of ’France in order 
to hold up his train at his coronation. Each of 
them will hawe to maintain a palace in Paris, and 
h‘ 
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the city vpll stretch as fax as Versailles. These 
are the plans which 1 have made for Paris if she 
will show herself to be worthy of them. But I 
hale no love for then^, these Parisians, and they 
have none for me, for they cannot forget that I 
turned my guhs upjn them once before, and they 
know that 1 am ready to do so again. I have 
made them admire me and fear me, but I have 
never made them jikfc me. Look what I have done 
for them. Where are the treasures of Genoa, the 
pictures and statues of Venice and of the Vatican ? 
They are in the Louvre. The spoils of my victories 
have gone to decorate her. But they must always 
‘be changing, afwayp chattering. They wave their 
hats at me pow, but they would soon be waving 

I 

their fists if I did not give them something to talk 
over and to wonder at. When other things are 
quiet, I have the dome of the Invalides regilded to 
keep their thoughts from mischief. Louis XIV. 
gave them wars. Lcsuis XV. gave them the 
gallantries and scandals of his Court. Louis XVI. 
gave them nothing, so they cut off his head. It 
was you who helped to bring him’ to the scaffold, 
Talleyrand.’ 
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* No, Sire, I was alwayl a moderate.’ 

* At least, you did not regret bis deatfi ’ 

‘ The less so, Bince it has m%de room for yon, 
Sire. 

* Nothing tould have heid me down, Talleyrand. 
f was born to reach* the highest. It has always 
been the same with me* I remember when we 
were arranging the Treaty»of Campo JFormiG — I a 
young general under thirty-*tlere was a high 
vacant thic^o with the Imperial arms in the Com- 
missioner's tent. 1 instantly sprang up the steps, 
and' threw myself down upon it. I could not 
endure to thir.K that there was anything above 
myself. And all the time I kney i£ my heart all 
that was going to happen to me. Eveij ii>the days 

c 

when my brother Lucien and I lived in a little 
room upon a few francs a week, I knew perfectly 
well that the day would come when I should stand 
where I am now. And yet t had no prospects and 
no reason for any great hopgs. I was not clever at 
Bchool. I waB only the forty-second out of fifty- 
eight. At mathematics 1 had 'perhaps some 
ability, but at nothing else. The truth is that 1 
was always dreaming when*the others were working. 
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There was nothing tcff encourage my ambition, 
for the oilly thing which I inherited from my father 
was a weak stojuach. Once, when I was very 

f 

ydung, I went up to Paris with my father and my 
sister Caroline. 'Vfye were in the Hue Bichelieu, 
and we saw \,he king pass hi his carriage. Who 
would have thought that the little boy from 
Corsick, who* took his bat off and stardl, was de- 

i 

stined to be the f n«xt monarch of France? And 
yet even then I felt a£ if that carriage ought to 
belong to me. What is it, Constant ? ’ 

The discreet valet bent down and whispered 
something to the Emperor. 

‘ Ah, of cohrs^’ Baid he. * It was an appoint- 
ment. Lh^d forgotten it. Is she there?’ 

‘Yes, Sire.’ 

* In the side room ? ’ 

4 Yes, Sire.’ 

Talleyrand and terthier exchanged glances, 
and the minister begaq, to move towards the door. 

‘No, no, you can remain here,’ said the 
Emperor. ‘ Light the lamps, Constant, and have 
the carriages ready in half-an-h&ur. Look over 
this draft of a letter to ^ the Empesor of Austria, 
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and let me have your observations uponjt, Talley- 
rand!* De Meneval, there is a lengthy fcport here 
as to the new dockyard at Bresfci Extract what is 
essential from it, apd leave jt upon my desk at five 
^o’clock to-morrow morning. Berfhier, I will have 
the whole army into the boats fit seven. We will 
see if they can embark within three hours. 
Monsieuj de Laval, you* will wait here until we 
start for Pbnt de BriqueB.’ 9b yith a crisp order 
to each oi u&, he walked with little swift steps 
across the room, and I saw his squajp green back 
and white legs framed for an instant in the door- 
way. There v\as the flutter of a pink skirt beyond, 
and then the curtains closed behind him. 

Berthier stood biting his nails, while Talleyrand 
looked at him with a slight raising of his bushy 
eyebrows. De Meneval with a rueful face was 
turning over the great bundle of papers which had 
to be copied by morning. Constant, with a noise- 
less tread, was lighting #the candles upon the 
sconces round the room. 

4 Which is it ? * I heard the minister whisper. 

4 The girl from the Imperial Opera,’ said 
Berthier* 
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‘Is the little SparLsh lady oat of favour 
then ? ’ ' 

‘ No, I think noA She was hero yesterday.’ 

And the other, th^ Counters ? ’ 

* She has a cottage at Ambleteuse^ ’ 

‘But we must huve no scandal about the Court,’ 
said Talleyrand, with a sour smile, recalling the 
moral sentiments with trhich the Emperor had 
reproved him. ‘ Anfl now, Monsieur de’Laval,’ he 
added, drawing me aside, * I very much wish to 
hear from you about the Bourbon party in 
England. You must have heard their views. Do 
they imagine that they have any chance of 
'success ? ’ 

And so <*pr ten minutes he plied me with 
questions, which showed me clearly that the 
Emperor had read him aright, and that he was 
determined, come what might, to be upon the side 

i 

which won. We were still talking when Constant 

entered hurriedly, with a look of anxiety and 

perplexity whiph I could not have imagined upon 

so smooth and imperturbable a face. 

*- 

‘Good Heavens, Monsieur Talleyrand,’ he cried, 
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clasping and unclasping lie hands. ‘ Such a mis- 
forti^e ! Who could have expected it 
‘ What is it* then, luustant^? ’ 

‘Oh, Monsieur, I dare not intrude upon*the 

* | | 

Emperor. *And yet . V . And yet ... The 
Empress is outside* and^he is^omiftg in.’ 
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CHAPTER XIV 

JOSEPHINE 

At this* unexpected announcement Talleyrand and 
Berthier looked at tich other in silence, and for 

i 

once the trained features of the great diplomatist, 
who lived behind a mask, betrayed the fact that he 

r 

was still capable of emotion. The spasm which 
passed over them was caused, however, rather by 
mischievous abiuspment than by consternation, 

while Berthigr — who had an honeBt affection for 

< 

hoth Napoleon and Josephine — ran frantically to 
the door as if to bar the Empress from entering. 
Constant rushed towards the curtains which 
screened the Emperors room, and then, losing 
courage, although he ^as known to be a stout- 
hearted man, he came running back to Talleyrand 
for advice. It vas too late now, however, for 
Roustem the Mameluke had opened the door, and 
two ladies had entered the room. The first was 
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tall and graceful, with a sidling face, and an affable 
tbou^ dignified manner. She was dlc3sed in a 
black velvet cl^.k with white lg.ce at the neck and 
sleeves, and she wore a black hat with a cubing 
( white feather. Her comiftuaion was shorter, with a 
countenance which* would have beeti plain had it 
not been for the alert expression and large dark 
eyes, which gave it charA and character. *A small 
black terrier dog had follow%d^ them in, but the 
first lady turned and handed the thin Bteel chain 
with which she led it to the Mameluke attendant. 

‘ You had better keep Fortune outside, Eoustem,’ 
said she, in a peculiarly sweet musical voice. * The 
Emperor is not very fond of dogs, Ad if we intrudfl 
upon his quarters we cannot do les^ than consult 
his tastes. Good evening, Monsieur de Talleyrand ! 
Madame de Remusat and I have driven all along 
the cliffs, and we have stopped as we passed to 
know if the Emperor is coming to Pont de Briques. 
But perhaps he has already started. I had ex- 
pected to find him here.’ 

‘His Imperial Majesty was Ifere a short time 
ago,’ said Talleyrand, bowing and rubbing his 
hands.. 
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'I hold my salon — rfach a salon as Font de 
Briqnes i!> capable of — this evening, ar y- the 
Emperor promise^ me that he vioj Id set his work 
asi&e for once, and favour us with his presence. I 
wish we could persuade him to work less, Monsieur 
de Talleyrand'. He has a frame of iron, but he 
cannot continue in this way. These nervous attacks 
come more frequently upon him. He Will insist 
upon doing everything, everything himself. It 
is noble, but it is to' be a martyr. I have 
no doubt that at the present moment— but you 
have not yet told me where he is, Monsieur de 
Talleyrand.’ 

* We expect 'him- every instant, your Majesty.’ • 

4 In that case we shall sit down and await his 
return. Ah, Monsieur de Meneval, how I pity you 
when I see you among all those papers ! I was 
desolate when Monsieur de Bourrienne deserted the 
Emperor, but you have more than taken his place. 
Gome up to the fire, Madame de Bemusat ! Yes, 
yes, I insist upon it, for I know that you must be 
cold. Constant, * come and put the rug under 
Madame de B&nusat’s feet.’ 

It was by little acts of thoughtfulness and kind* 
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ness like this that the Express so endeared herself 
that^he had really no enemies in fiance, even 
among those *ho write most, bitterly opposed to 

her husband. Whether as the consort of theffirst 

• • • 

man in Europe, or as the lonely divorced woman 
eating her heart out at Malmaison.^he was always 
praised and beloved by* those who knew her. Of 
all the tjkerificeB which the Emperor ever* made to 
his ambition that of his wits was the one which 
cost him the greatest struggle and the keenest 
regret. 

Now as she sat before the fire in the same chair 
which had Bo recently been occupied by the Em- 
•peror, I had an opportunity of studying this persofl, 
whose strange fate had raised her from being the 
daughter of a lieutenant of artillery to the first 
position among the women of Europe. She was 
six years older than Napoleon, and on this occasion, 
when I saw her first, she # was in her forty-second 
year ; but at a little distance or in a discreet light, 
it was no courtier’s flattery to sa,^ that she might 
very well have passed for thirty.* Her tall, elegant 
figure was girlish in its Bupple slimness, and she 
had an easy* and natural grace in every movement. 
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which she inherited with t&er tropical West Indian 

blood. He! features were delicate, and i/nave 

heard that in her yoifth she was etril^ngly beautiful ; 

but/' like most Creole women,, she had become 
* * c 

pat&ee in early middle ageff She had made a brave 
fight, however— with art ae her ally — against the 
attacks of time, and her success had been such that 
when she sat aloof upon £ dais or drove $ast in a 
procession, she might*still pass as a lovely woman. 
In a small room, however, or in a good light, the 
crude pinks a^d whites with which she had con- 
cealed her sallow cheeks became painfully harsh 
and artificial. Her own natural beauty, however, 
dtill lingered in Aiat last refuge of beauty — the eyes,- 
which were lar^e, dark, and sympathetic. Her 
mouth, too, was small and amiable, and her most 
frequent expression was a smile, which seldom 
broadened into a laugh, as she had her own reasons 
for preferring that her teeth should not be seen. 
As to her bearing, it wasr so dignified, that if this 
little West Indian had come straight from the loins 
of Charlemagne, it could not have been improved 

I 

upon. Her walk, her glance, the sweep of her 
dress, the wave of her hand — they had all the 
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happiest mixture of the) sweetness of a woman and 
thta condescension of a queen, I watJbod her with 
admiration m she leaned forward, picking little 
pieces of aromatic aloes wood out of the basket and 
throwing fhem on to theatre. 

1 Napoleon lilfes tlje sm|ll oP burning aloes,' 
said she. 4 There was*never anyone who had such 
a nose® as he, for he can detect things Vhich are 
quite hidden from me. 

w 

4 Tnr Emperor \as*an excellent nose for many 
things,’ said Talleyrand. 4 The State contractors 
have found that out to their cost.' 

4 Oh, it is dreadful when he comes to examine 
accounts — dreadful, Monsieur Me Talleyrardl ! 
Nothing escapes him. He will matys n*> allowances. 
Everything must be exact. But who is this young 
gentleman, Monsieur de Talleyrand ? I do not 
think that he has been presented to me.’ 

The minister explained in a few words that I 
had been received intc^ the Emperor’* personal 
service, and Josephine congratulated me upon it 
with the most kindly sympathy* 

4 It eases my mind so to know that he has 
brave and 4oyal men round him. Ever since that 
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dreadful affair of the infernal machine I have 
always been Uneasy if he is away from me. 
really safest in time o^f war, for it is %ly then that 
he is &way from the assassins who hate him. And 
now I understand that a n pn Jacobin pl<fu has only 
just been discovered. 

‘This is the same Monsieur de Laval who 
was there' when <>the conspirator was takei?,’ said 
Talleyrand. 

The Empress overwhelmed me with questions, 
hardly waiting for the answers in her anxiety. 

* But this dreadful man Toussac has not been 
taken yet,’ Bhe cried. * Have I not heard that a 
yoting lady is endeavoring to do what has baffled 
the secret policq, and that the freedom of her lover 

r 

is to be the reward of her success ? ’ 

‘ She is my cousin, your Imperial Majesty. 
Mademoiselle Sibylle Bemac is her name.’ 

* You have only been' in France a few days. 
Monsieur de Laval,’ said Josephine, smiling, * but 
it seems to me that all the affairs of the Empire are 

* J 4 

already revolving round you. You must bring this 
pretty cousin of yours — the Emperor Said that she 
is pretty — to Court with you, and present her to 
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me. Madame de Bemtfsat, you will take a note of 
tbb^ame.’ 

The . EmpVess hah stoope^ again to the basket 
of aloes wooa yhich stood beside the fireplace. 
Suddenly \ saw her stn/e fiard at something, and 
then, with a little* cry Qf surmise, %he stooped and 
lifted an object from* the carpet. It was the 
Empeibr’s soft flat beaver with the little tricolour 
cockade.* Josephine sprang up, and looked from 
the hat lu her hand Uf the imperturbable face of 
the minister. 

‘How is this, Monsieur de Talleyrand,’ she 
cried, and the dark eyes began to shine with anger 
and suspicion. ‘You said to.jnethat the Empefor 
was out, and here is his hat ! ’ 

* Pardon me, your Imperial Majesty, I did not 
say that he was out.’ 

‘ What did you say then ? ’ 

‘I said that he lef? the room a short time 
before.’ 

‘You are endeavouring to conceal something 
from me,’ she cried, with the 'quick instinct of a 
woman. 

* I assure you that I tell you all I know.’ 
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The Empress’s eyes darted from face to face. 

4 Marshal Berthier,’ she cried, * I insist j/Hp on 
your telling me this jnstant where tj^e Emperor is, 
and Ifhat he is doing. 

The slow-witted soldier* stammered Ind twisted 
his cocked hat afoout.* 

4 I know no more than Monsieur de Talleyrand 
does,' said he ;*» 4 the Emperor left us sofiae time 
ago.' 

4 By which door ? 

Poor Berthier was more confused than ever. 

* Really, your Imperial Majesty, I cannot under- 
take to say by which door it was that the Emperor 
quitted the apartiber^.’ 

Josephine’s, eyes flashed round at me, and my 
heart shrunk within me as I thought that she was 
about to ask me that same dreadful question. But 
I had just time to breathe one prayer to the good 
Saint Ignatius, who has always been gracious to 
our family, and the danger passed. 

‘ Gome, Madame de Remusat,’ said she. 4 If 
• • • 1 

these gentlemen whl not tell us we shall very soon 
find out for ourselves. 

She swept with great dignity towards the cur- 
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tained door, followed at fjhe distance of a few yards 
by l^r waiting lady, whose frightenid face and 
lagging, unwning sfcSpo showed that Bhe perfectly 
appreciated the qjtuation. Indeed, the Emperor’s 
open infidelities, and the^nbfic scenes to which they 
gave rise, were so 'notorious, that §Ven in Ashford 
they bad reached our ears. Napoleon’s self-confi- 
dence afid bis contempt t>f the work! had the effect 
of making him careless as tcswhat was thought or 
said cf Him, while Josephine, when she was carried 
away by jealousy, lost all the dignity and restraint 
which usually marked her conduct; so between 
them they gave some embarrassing moments to 
■those who were about them.* Tilleyrand tirndfl 
away with his fingers over his lips, vthile Berthier, 
in an agony of apprehension, continued to double 
up and to twist the cocked hat which he held be- 
tween his hands. Only Constant, the faithful valet, 
ventured to intervene between his mistress and the 
fatal door. 

‘ If your Majesty will resume your seat I shall 

• • * •* 

inform the Emperor that you %,re here/ said he, 

$ 

with two deprecating hands outstretched. 

* Ah, then he is there ! ’ she cried furiously. * I 
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Bee it all ! I understand /it all ! But I will expose 
him — I wiK reproach him with his perfidy \/ Let 
me pass, Constant ! ( How dare yo/& stand in my 
way*?’ 

‘Allow me to announce you, your Majesty.’ 

' I shall anAounoo myself.’ 'With swift undula- 
tions of her beautiful figHire she darted past the 
protesting valet, parted the curtains, thifew open 
the door, and vanished into the next room. 

i 

She had seemed a creature full of fire and of 
spirit as, with a flush which broke through the 
paint upon her cheeks, l and with eyes which gleamed 
with the just anger of an outraged wife, she forced 
Her way into het husband’s presence. But she was 
a woman of change and impulse, full of little squirts 
of* courage and corresponding reactions into coward- 
ice. She had hardly vanished from our sight when 
there was a harsh roar, like an angry beast, and 
next instant Josephine came flying into the room 
again, with the Emperor,, inarticulate with passion, 
raving at her heels. So frightened was she, that 
she began to run towards the fireplace, upon which 
Madame de Remusat, who had no wish to form a 
rearguard upon such an occasion, began running 
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also^ and the two of theq|, like a pair of startled 
hens,\^ame rustling and fluttering back |u the seats 
which they hsSA left. *4Ehere they cowered whilst 
the Emperor, wth a convulsed face and a torment 
of camp-fir^ oaths, stamped ind raged about the 
room. 

€ You, Constant, you ?* he shouted ; t is this the 
way in w%ich you serve «ne ? Have you mo sense 
then — no discretion ? Am I 9 never to have any 
privacy ? Must I eternally submit to be spied upon 
by women ? Is everyone else to have liberty, and 
I only to have none? As to you, Josephine, this 
finishes it all. I had hesitations before, but now I 
have none. This brings everything to an en4 
between us. 1 

We would all, I am sure, have given a good 
deal to slip from the room — at least, my own em- 
barrassment far exceeded my interest — but the 
Emperor from his lofty sfendpoint cared as little 
about our presence as if^ we had been so many 
articles of furniture. In fact, it was one of this 
strange man’s peculiarities that'it waS just those 
delicate and personal scenes with which privacy is 
usually associated that he preferred to have in 
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public, for he knew th&£ his reproaches had an 
additional ( sting when they fell upon othep ears 
besides those of his victim. From /iis wife to his 
groem there was not one of those 'who were about 
him who did not liv4 ify*dread of beiflg held up to 
ridicule and infamy Jbefore,, a sfuiling crowd, whose 
amusement was only tempered by the reflection 
that each of them might be the next to e&dure the 
same exposure. 

As to Josephine, sh*. had taken refuge in a 
woman’s last resource, and was crying bitterly, 
with her graceful neck stooping towards her knees 
and her two hands over her face. Madame de 
Cemusat was vteepjpg also, ar d in every pause of 
his hoarse,scqlding — for his voice was very hoarse 
and raucous when he was angry — there came the 
soft hissing and clicking of their sobs. Sometimes 
his fierce taunts would bring some reply from the 
Empress, some gentle reproof to him for his gallan- 
tries, but each remonstrance only excited him to a 
fresh rush of vituperation. In one of his outbursts 
he threw tfis snuff-box with a crash upon the floor 
as a spoiled child would hurl down its toys. 

4 Morality ! ’ he cried, 4 morality was not made 
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for^me, and I was not mjide for morality. I am a 
maii^apart, and I accept nobody’s eo*d: tions. I 
tell you always, Joseplflhe, that these are the foolish 
phrases of mediocre people who wish to fettcfr the 

, great. They do not aptfy to me. I will never 

• « 

consent to frame my, conduct 4>y the puerile 
arrangements of society*.’ 

‘Hake you no feeling then*?’ sobbed the 
Empress? 

* A great man is i.ot made for feeling. It is for 
him to decide what be Bhall do, agd then to do it 
without interference from anyone. It is your place, 
Josephine, to submit to all my fancies, and you 

• should think it quite natural Jbhat I should allcto 
myself some latitude.’ 

It was a favourite device of the Emperor’s, 
when he was in the wrong upon one point, to turn 
the conversation round so as to get upon some 
other one on which he was in the right. Having 
worked off the first explosion of his passion he now 
assumed the offensive, for in argument, aB in war 
his instinct was always to attack 

• I have been looking over Lenormand’fl 
accounts, Jfisephine,’ said he. * Are you aware how 
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many dresses yon have htyi last year ? You have 

f 1 

had a hundred and forty — no less — and maj^y of 
them cost as much as twenty-five thousand livres. 
I am' 1 told that you have six liquated dresses in 
your wardrobes, many o*f which have fiardly ever 
been used. Maflamerde Berausa't knows that what 
I say is true. She cannot deny it.’ 

* You like me to dress vOell, Napoleon.’ a 

* 1 will not have , 81 * jh monstrous extravagance. 
1 could have two regimehts of cuirassiers, or a 
fleet of frigatf s, with the money * which you 
squander upon foolish silks and furs. It might 
turn the fortunes of a campaign. Then again, 
Josephine, who $ive you permission to order that 
parure of diamonds and sapphires from Lefebvre? 
The bill has been sent to me and 1 have refused to 
pay for it. If he applies again, I shall have him 
marched to prison between a file of grenadiers, and 
your milliner shall accompany him there.’ 

The Emperor’s fits of anger, although tem- 
pestuous, were never very prolonged. The curious 
convulsive wriggle 'of one of his arms, which always 
showed when he was excited, gradually died away, 
and after looking for some time at the papers of 
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de.Meneval — who had yritten away like an auto- 
mate^ during all thiB uproar — he caipe across to 
the fire with i smile dpon his^lips, and a brow from 
which the shadb^j had departed. 

‘You lfave no excuse* for extravagance, Jose- 
phine,’ said he, lading his ha?d upon her shoulder. 

‘ Diamonds and fine dfiesses are very necessary to 
an ugl^*woman in ordeivto make her attractive, but 
you canribt need them for !*uch a purpose. You 
had no line dresses when first I saw you in the Rue 
Chautereinej and yet there was no woman in the 
world who ever attracted me so. Why will you 
vex me, Josephine, and make me say things which , 
Beem unkind ? Drive back, ljttle»one, to Pont ie 
Briques, and see that you do not cajct^cold.’ 

‘ You will come to the salon, Napoleon ? ’ 
asked the Empress, whose bitterest resentment 
seemed to vanish in an instant at the first kindly 
touch from his hand. 13 he still held her hand- 
kerchief before her eyes, # but it was chiefly, I think, 
to conceal the effect which her tears had had upon 
her cheeks. 

‘Yes, yes, I will come. Our carriages will 
follow yours. See the ladies into the berline, 
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Constant. Have you ordered the embarkation of 
« 

the troops, (Berthier ? Come here, Talleyrand, for 
I wish to describe my views about ^the future of 
Spaiii and Portugal. Monsieur da taval, you may 
escort the Empress to l?ont de Briques, where I 
shall see you at 1 the reception. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE RECEPTION OF THE EMPRESS 

Pont d& Briques is but a small willagdj and this 
sudden arrival of the Court, which was to remain 
for some v^ecks, had crammed it with visitors. It 
would haveTbeen very much simpler to have come 
to Boulogne, where there were more suitable 
buildings ana better accommodation, but Napoleon, 
had named Pont de Briques # so dPont de Briqites 
it had to be. The word impossible yas not per- 
mitted amongst those who had to carry out his 
wishes. So an army of cooks and footmen settled 
upon the little place, and then there arrived the 
dignitaries of the new Efbpire, and then the ladies 
of the Court, and thei^ their admirers from the 
camp. The Empress had a chateau for her ac- 
commodation. The rest quartered # tTiemselves in 
cottages or* where they best might, and waited 
ardently for the moment which was to take them 
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back to the comforts of* Versailles or Fontaine* 
bleau. 

The Empress had graciously offered me a Beat 
in htr berline, and all the w^y the village, 
entirely forgetful apparently of the scelie through 
which she passed, sh£ chained sJway, asking me a 
thousand personal question's about myself and my 
affairs, fol a kindly curiosity in the doings err every- 

i 

one around her was* one of her most* marked 

i 

characteristics. Especially was she interested in 
Eugenie, and as the subject was one ifyon which I 
was equally interested in talking it ended in a 
rhapsody upon my part, amid little sympathetic 
ejaculations from thq Empress and titterings from 
Madame de .Bemusat. 

“ But you must certainly bring her over to the 
Court ! ’ cried the kindly woman. * Such a paragon 
of beauty and of virtue must not be allowed to 
waste herself in this English village. Have you 
spoken about her to the Emperor ? ’ 

‘ I found that he knew all about her, your 
Majesty 

‘ He knows all about everything. Oh, what a 
man he is ! Ton heard him about those diamonds 
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an<} sapphires. Lefeby^ gave me his word that 
no one should know of it but ourselves* c ad that I 
should pay at my leisure, and yet you see that the 
Emperor knew? .But what did he say, Montieur 
de Laval ? ** 

‘He said, thaf my, marriage ^should be his 
affair.’ 


Josephine shook hertiead and groaned. 

‘ But "this is serious, Monsieur de Laval. He 
is capable of singling ou't any one of the ladies of 
the Court and marrying you to he^ within a week. 
It is a subject upon which he will not listen to 
argument. Le has brought about some extra- 
ordinary matches in this way. , Bait I will speak lb 
the Emperor before I return to Pays, and I will 
see what I can arrange for you.’ 

I was still endeavouring to thank her for her 
sympathy and kindness when the berline rattled 
up the drive and pulled tip at the entrance to the 
chateau, where the kno^ of scarlet footmen and 
the bearskins of two sentneB from the Guards 
announced the Imperial quartets. Yhe Empress 
and her lady*hurried away to prepare their toilets 
for the evening, and I was shown at once into the 
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Baloo, in which the guests had already begun to 
assemble. 

This was a lar^e square room furnished as 
modt'stly as the Bitting-room , ot a provincial 
gentleman would be likely to be. Th4 wall-paper 
was gloomy, Und #the furniture was of dark 
mahogany upholstered in faded blue nankeen, but 
there wetfe numerous candles in candelabra upon 

I 

the tables and in ^sconces upon the walls which 
gave an air of festivity even to these sombre 
surroundings. ; Out of the large central room were 
several smaller ones in which card-tables had been 
laid out, and the doorways between had been 
draped with Ori&ntaJ chintz. A number of ladies 
and gentlemen, were standing about, the former in 
the high evening dresses to which the Emperor 
had given his sanction, the latter about equally 
divided between the civilians in black court 
costumes and the soldfers in their uniforms. 
Bright colours and graceful draperies predomi- 
nated, for in spite of his lectures about economy 

* « , i 

the Emperor was 'very harsh to any lady who did 
not dress in a manner which would sustain the 
brilliancy of his Court. The prevailing fashions 
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gave an opening to taste and to display, for the 

* # 

simple classical costumes had died ofe. with the 
BepuMic, and Orienta^resses had taken their place 
as a compliment to the? Conqueror of Ej^ypt. 
Lucretia had changed (p •Zaleika, and the salons 
’ which had reflected the austerity qf did Borne had 
turned suddenly into so many Eastern harems. 

On entering the rgom 1 ha£ retied into a 
corner? tearing that I shoulc^find none there whom 
I knew; hut someone plucked at my arm, and 
turning round I found myself looking into the 
yellow inscrutable face of my unfte Bernac. He 
seized my unresponsive hand and wrung it with a 
false cordiality. 

4 My dear Louis,* said he. 4 It was really the 

• • 

hope of meeting you here which brought me over 
from Grosbois — although you can understand that 
living so far from Paris I cannot afford to miss 
such an opportunity of showing myself at Court. 
Nevertheless I can assure you that it was of you 
principally that I was thinking. I hear that yoll 
have had a splendid reception freftn •ttie Emperor, 
and that you have been taken into his personal 
service. \ had spoken to him about you, and I 
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made him folly realise that if he treats you veil 
he is likely to coax some of the other young 
emigres into his service.’ 

I, e was convinced' th'at he was lying, bat none 
the less I had to bow fend otter a few wcrds of cold 
thanks. 

( I see that you still bear me some grudge for 

what passed between us the other day,’ gaid he, 

‘but really, my dear l^ouis, you have no (Occasion 

to do so. It was *y° ur own good which I had 

chiefly at heart. I am neither a ytmng nor a 
c 

strong man, Louis, and my profession, as you 
( have seen, is a dangerous one. There is my child, 
a«d there is iqy estate. Who takes one, takes 
both. Sibylle ( is a charming girl, and you must 
not- allow yourself to be prejudiced against her by 
any ill temper which she may have shown towards 
me. I will confess that phe had some reason to be 
annoyed at the turn which things had taken. But 
I hope to hear that you have now thought better 
hpon this matter. 

‘ I have nevef thought about it at all, and I beg 
that you will not discuss it,’ said I curdy. 

He stood in deep thought for a fevy; moments, 
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ancHhen he raised his evil face and his cruel grey 
eyes to mine. 

‘ 'Will, well, that is settled then,’ said he. 

‘ But you caniJbt^ bear me a* grudge for having 
wished you “So be my s»q?eSfeor. Be reasonable, 
Louis. You must Scknowledge^thatyou would now 
be six feet deep in the s&lt-marsh with your neck 
broken if«T had not stood* your friend, at some risk 
to myself.* Is that not true ?> 

* You had your own motive for that,’ said I. 

* Very likely. But none the less I saved you. 
Why should you bear me ill will ? It is no fault of 
mine if I hold your estate.’ 

* It is not on account of tha^.’ 

‘ Why is it then 

I could have explained that it was because he 
had betrayed his comrades, because his daughter 
hated him, because be had ill-used his wife, because 
my father regarded him as the source of all his 
troubles — but the salon of the Empress was no 
place for a family quarrel, so I merely shrugged my 
shoulders, and was silent. 

‘ Well, I aba very sorry,’ said he, * for I had the 
best of intentions towards you. I could have 
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advanced yon, for there are few men in France who 
exercise rijore influence. But I have one request to 
make to you.’ 

'* What is that, sir ? ’ 

* I have a numbed ot personal articles, belonging 
to your fathe” — his sword, his seals, a deskful of 
letters, some silver plate— such things in short as 
you woflld wirib to keep in memory of him. I 
should be glad if yor- will come to Grosbsns — if it is 
only for one night — and look over these things, 
choosing what you wish to take away. v My conscience 
will then be clear about them.’ 

I promised readily that I would do so. 

< * And when would you come ? ’ he asked eagerly. 

Somethinp in the tone of his voice aroused 
*my suspicions, and glancing at him I saw exul- 
tation in his eyes. I remembered the warning of 
Sibylle. 

‘I cannot come uhtil I have learned what 
my duties with the Emperor are to be. When 
that is settled I shall come.’ 

* Very good. ’ Next week perhaps, or the week 
afterwards. I shall expect you eagerly, Louis. I 
rely upon your promise, for a Laval was never 
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known to break one.’ With another unanswered 
squeeze of my hand, he slipped off amongWue crowd, 
which Was growing defter every instant in the 
salon. 

I was sending in siiertct# thinking over this 

^ * 

sinister invitation 0f my undoes, wl^n*! heard my 
own name, and, looking ap, I saw de'Caulaincourt, 
with his thrown handsome face arjd tail* elegant 
figure, making his way towards me. 

* It ia your first entrance at Court, is it not, 
Monsieur de° Laval,’ Baid he, in his high-bred 
cordial manner ; * you should not feel lonely, for 
there are certainly many friends of your father 
here who will be overjoyed to make tjjie acquaintance 
of your father’s son. From what de^Meneval told 
me I gather that you know hardly anyone — even 
by sight.’ 

1 I know the Marshals,’ said I ; ‘I saw them all 
at the council in the Emperor’s tent. There is 
Ney with the red head. And there is Lefebvre with 
his singular mouth, and Bernadotte with the beak 
of a bird of prey.’ 

* Precisely: And that is Rapp, with the round, 
bullet head.. He is talking to Junot, the handsome 

i 
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dark man with the whiskers. These poor soldiers 
are very ulibappy.’ 

* Why so ? ’ I asked. 

{.Because they aVe till men who<have risen from 

i 

nothing. This society tiqpl etiquette terrifies them 

Ij 

much more' - th^in all the dangers of war. When 
* 1 » 

they can hear ‘their sabreo clashing against their 

big boots they feel at honqe, but when they have to 

stand about with theiij cocked hats under t,b&r arms, 

and have to pick their spurs out of the ladies’ trains, 

and talk about David’s picture or ‘.Passaniello’s 

opera, it prostrates them. The Emperor will not 

even permit them to swear, although he has no 

scruples upon fyjs own account. He tells them to 

be soldiers with the army, and courtiers with the 
• r , 

Court, but the poor fellows cannot help being 
soldiers all the time. Look at Bapp with his 
twenty wounds, endeavouring to exchange little 
delicate drolleries with Ahat young lady. There, 
you see, he has said something which would have 
‘passed very well with a vivandiere, but it has 
made her ffy* to* her mamma, and he is scratching 
his head, for he cannot imagine how be has offended 
her.’ 
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Who is the beautiful woman with the white 
dress and the tiara of diamonds ? ’ I aslfed. 

* Tllat is Madame Murat, who is the sister of 
the Emperor. Caroline is Beafitiful, but she i%not 
as pretty asiher sister Maflef whom you see over 
"yonder in the corner. Do you see,th$ tall stately 
dark-eyed old lady with whom slfe is talking? 
That is Jfapoleon’s mother — a wogderful woman, 
the source of all their str|ngth, shrewd, brave, 
vigorous:, forcing respect 'rom everyone who knows 
her. She i^ as careful and as saving as when 
she was the wife of a small country gentleman in 
Corsica, and i* is no secret that she has little con- 
fidence in the permanence of the present state of 
things, and that she is always laying by for an evil 
day. The Emperor does not know whether to be 
amused or exasperated by her precautions. Well, 
Murat, I suppose we shall see you riding across the 
Kentish hop-fields before l®ng.’ 

The famous soldier had paused opposite to us, 
and shook hands with my companion. His elegant * 
well-knit figure, large fiery eyes, and rltfile bearing 
made this innkeeper’s boy a man who would have 
drawn attention and admiration to himself in any 
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assembly in Europe. His mop of curly hair and 
thick red 4ips gave thaf touch of character and 
individuality to his appearance which redeem a 
han/isome face fronf insipidity. 

‘Iam told that it •Ssr devilish bad 1 ' country for 
cavalry — all cu^ up into hedges {tad ditches,’ said he. 

‘ The roads arS good, but the fields are impossible. 
I hope . that we are gping soon, Monsieur de 
Gaulaincourt, for ou^ men will all settle 'down as 

f • 

gardeners if this continues. They are learning 

more about watering-pots and spudy than about 
« 

horses and sabres.’ 

‘ The army, I hear, is to embark to-morrow.’ 
Yes, yes, Jout ^you know very well that they 
will disembark again upon the wrong side of the 
Channel. Unless Villeneuve scatters the English 
fleet, nothing can be attempted.’ 

‘Constant tells me that the Emperor was 
whistling “Malbrook” all the time that he was 
dressing this morning, and that usually comes 
"-before a move.’ 

‘It war ♦veiy» clever of Constant to tell what 
tune it waB which the Emperor tfas whistling,’ 
said Murat, laughing. ‘For my part I do not 
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think that he knows the difference between the 

• * 

“ Malbrook ” and the “ Marseillaise.” At , here is 
the Express — and hot» charming she is looking ! ’ 
Josephine lfec^ entered, with several of *her 
ladies in hef train, and th§*whole Assembly rose to 
do her honour. Tme E^mpres# wa» dressed in an 
evening gown of rose-cofoured tulle, spangled with 
silver st*rs — an effect which might havd seemed 
meretricious and theatrical if another woman, but 
which die earned off " itli great grace and dignity. 
A little sheaf of diamond wheat-ear| rose above her 
head, and swayed gently as she walked. No one 
could entertain more charmingly than she, for she 
jnoved about among the peopjp with her amiablS 
smile, setting everybody at their ease Juy # her kindly 
natural manner, and by the conviction which she 
gave them that she was thoroughly at her ease 
herself. 

‘How amiable she i»!’ I exclaimed. ‘Who 
could help loving her ? ’ 

‘ There is only one family which can resist 

i * 

her,’ said de Caulaincourt, glandlng round to see 
that Murat wts out of hearing. ‘ Look at the facee 
of the Emperor’s sisters.’ 
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I was shocked when I followed his direction to 
see the nyilignant glances with which these two 
beautiful women were following the Empress as 

I l 

she r walked about the room. , *They whispered 
together and titteredP maliciously. Then Madame 
Murat turned <o her mother behind her, and the 
6tern old lady tossed her haughty head in derision 
and contempt. 1 

* They feel that N ipoleon is theirs and that they 
ought to have everything. They cannot bear to 
think that she ( is Her Imperial Majdsty and they 
are only Her Highness. They all hate her, Joseph, 
Lucien — all of them. When they had to carry 
'ner train at the coronation they tried to trip her 
up, and ,the Emperor had to interfere. Oh 
^es, they have the real Corsican blood, and they 
are not very comfortable people to get along 
with.’ 

But in spite of the evident hatred of her hus- 
band’s family, the Empress appeared to be entirely 
unconcerned and at her ease as she strolled about 

^ f h. (t 

among the groups of her guests with a kindly 
glance and a pleasant word for* each' of them. A 
tall, soldierly man, brown-faced and .moustached, 
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walked beside her, and she occasionally laid 
her hand with a caressing motion* upon his 
arm. 

* That is he* spn, Eugene dfe Beauharngis, «said 
my companlbn. 

* Her son r I eiclaimed, fof he geemed to me to 
be the older of the two. 

De C-fulaincourt smiled at my surprise. 

‘ You 4tnow she married ^eauharnais when she 
was very j-mng — in fact she was hardly sixteen. 
She has beefi sitting in her boudoir while her son 
has been baking in Egypt and Syria, so that they 
have pretty well bridged over the gap between 
.them. Do you see the tal^ handsome, clean- 
shaven man who has just kissed Josephine’s hand. 
That is Talma the famous actor. He once helped 
Napoleon at a critical moment of his career, and the 
Emperor has never forgotten the debt which the Con- 
sul contracted. That is leally the secret of Talley- 
rand’s power. He lent Napoleon a hundred thou- 
sand francs before he set out for Egypt, and now? 
however much he distrusts him,*thfe Ehaplror can- 
not forget th&t old kindness. I have never known 
him to abandon a friend or to forgive an enemy. 
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If you have once served him well you may do what 
you like afterwards. Tliere is one of his coach- 
men who is drunlq from morning to night-. But 
he gained the cros's at Marengo/i and so he is 
safe. 

De Caufain^ourt had moved on to speak with 
some lady, and I was again left to my own thoughts, 
which turned upon this extraordinary man, who 
presented himself at <jpe moment as a hero* and at 
another as a spoiled child, with his nobler and his 
worse side alternating so rapidly thht I had no 
sooner made up my mind about him than some 
new revelation would destroy my views and drive me 
ttf some fresh exclusion. That he was necessary 
to France was evident, and that in serving him 
one was serving one’s country. But was it an 
honour or a penance to serve him ? Was he worthy 
merely of obedience, or might love and esteem be 
added to it ? These were the questions which we 
found it difficult to answer — and some of us will 

r 

never have answered them up to the end of time. 

The conipany 'had now lost all appearance of 
formality, and even the soldiers- seemed to be at 
their ease. Many had gone into the aide rooms, 
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where they had formed tables for whist and for vingt- 
et-un. For my own pari? I was quite %ntertained 
by watching the people, the t^autiful women, the 
handsome nlen, the bearerl dff names which* had 
been heard t>f in no preijiotiEigeneration, but which 
now rung round the world. Immediately in front 
of me were Ney, Lannetf, and MurS,t chatting to- 
gether &$d laughing with the freedom of the camp. 
Of the three, two were destined to be executed in 
cold bl^od,.«i,nd the third to die upon the battle-field, 
but no confing shadow ever cast a gloom upon 
their cheery, full-blooded lives. 

A small, silent, middle-aged man, who looked 
unhappy and ill at ease, had been Jeaning against 
the wall beside me. Seeing that he was as great a 
stranger as myself, I addressed some observation 
to him, to which he replied with great good-will, 
but in the most execrable French. 

‘You don’t happen fa understand English?’ 
he asked. ‘ I’ve never mjet one living sou! in this 
country who did.’ 

‘ Oh yes, I understand it very foellj for I have 
lived most of my life over yonder. But surely you 
are not Ifaglish, sir? I understood that every 
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English man in France was under lock and key 

ever since the breach of the treaty of Amiens.’ 

‘No, I £m not (English,’ he answered,* ‘ I am 

an American. My Aani'e is £obert ( Fulton, and I 

have to come to thesei reactions because it is the 

« 

only way in ’which I can keep myself in the memory 

* • * 4 

of the Emperoi*, who is examining some inventions 
of mine which yrill make *great changes naval 
warfare. 

Having nothing' else te do I asked this curious 

American what his inventions might ‘be, and his 

replies very soon convinced me that I had to do 

with a madman. He had some idea of making a 

sjup go against the wind and against the current 
r f 

by means of coal or wood which was to be 
♦ * » 

burned inside of her. There was some other non- 
sense about floating barrels full of gunpowder 
which would blow a ship to pieces if she struck 
against them. I listened to him at the time 

with an indulgent smile, but now looking back 

» 

from the point of vantage of my old age I can 
see that 'not^all ‘•the warriors and statesmen in that 
room — no, not even the Emperor himself — have 
had as great an effect upon the history <^f the world 
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as that silent American who looked so drab and so 
commonplace among the g&ld-slashed uniforms and 
the Oriental dresses. 

But suddenly our conversation was interrupted 
by a hush in»the room — audh a cold uncomfortable 
hush as comes ovei* a roomful^ of l^p£y, romping 
children when a grave-fafced elder chmes amongst 
them. TJie chatting and, the laugher disd away. 
The sound of the rustling carols and of the clicking 
counter*: IilJ ceased in the other rooms. Every- 
one, men and women, had risen to their feet with 
a constrained expectant expression upon their 
faces. And there in the doorway were the pale 
face and the green coat with the re£ cordon acrosp 
the white waistcoat. 

There was no saying how he might behave upon 
these occasions. Sometimes he was capable of 
being the merriest and most talkative of the com- 
pany, but this was rather^n his consular than in 
his imperial days. On the other hand he might 
be absolutely ferocious, with an insulting observa J 
tion for everyone with whom he»c^hrfb f in % contact. 
As a rule h8 wa^ between these two extremes, 
silent, morpse, ill at ease, shooting out curt little 
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remarks which made everyone uncomfortable. 

/ f 

There was* always a sigh of relief when he would 
pass from one room* into the next. 

On this occasiorf he seemed ^o have not wholly 
recovered from the ‘Sthym of the aflfernoon, and 
he looked abovt hijn with a Wooding eye and a 
lowering brow'. It chantfed that I was not very 
far from < * the dror, and that his glance /ell upon 
me. 

* Come here, Monsieut ue Laval,’ said he. He 
laid his hand upon my Bhoulder and°turned to a 
big, gaunt man who had accompanied him into the 
room. ‘Look here, Cambaceres, you simpleton/ 
raid he. ‘ You, always said that the old families 
would never (jome back, and that they would settle 
in England as the Huguenots have done. You see 
that, as usual, you have miscalculated, for here is 
the heir of the de Lavals come to offer his services. 
Monsieur de Laval, you are now my aide-de-camp, 
and I beg you to keep with me wherever I go.’ 

This was promotion indeed, and yet I had 
sense enough’ tS know that it was not for my own 
sweet sake that the Emperor had done it, hut in 
order to encourage others to follow me. My 
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conscience approved what I had done, for no sordid 
motive and nothing but* the love of ity country 
had prompted me; bttt now, ^s I walked round 
behind Napoleon,^ I felt humiliated and ashamed, 
like a prisoufer led behind JAe»car of his captor. 

And soon # ther6 was something, efse to make 
me ashamed, and that * was the conduct of him 
whose servant I had bc*ome. Hie manners were 
outrageouB. As he had himself said, it was his 
nature to be always firSt, and this being so he 
resented tho?e courtesies and gallantries by which 
men are accustomed to disguise from women the 
fact that they are the weaker sex. The Emperor, 
.unlike Louis XIV., felt that evgn temporary and 
conventional attitude of humility towards a woman 
was too great a condescension from his own absolute 
supremacy. Chivalry was among those conditions 
of society which he refused to accept. 

To the soldiers he wa^ amiable enough, with a 
nod and a joke for each of them. To Ins sisters 
also he said a few words, though rather in th^ 
tone of a drill sergeant to a p<lir bf* fecruits. It 
was only whSi the* Empress had joined him that 
his. .ill-humour came to a head. 
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‘ I wish you would not wear those wiBps of pink 
about yoiA head, Josephine,’ said he, pettishly. 
‘All that women Ijiave to think about is^how to 
dress themselves, aid yet they cjmcot even do that 
with moderation or taltyei If I see fou again in 
such a thing J wil^ thrust it tn the fire as I did 
your shawl the other day.* 1 

‘ You' are s© hard to «please, Napoleon. You 
like one day what you cannot abide the next. But 

r 

I will certainly change It if it offends you,’ said 
Josephine, with admirable patience. 

The Emperor took a few steps between the 
people, who had formed a lane for us to pass 
through. Thep h^, stopped and looked over his 
shoulder at the Empress. 

* How often have I told you, Josephine, that I 
cannot tolerate fat women.’ 

* I always bear it in mind, Napoleon.’ 

‘ Then why is Madame de Chevreux present ? ’ 

‘ But surely, Napoleon, madame is not very 

Vat.’ 

‘She is 'father*" than she should be. I should 
prefer not to see her. Who ife thi^ ’ He had 
paused before a young lady in a blue dress, whose 
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knees seemed to be giving way under her as the 
terrible Emperor transfixed her with hfe searching 
eyes. 

' This is Mademoiselle de Bergerot 
, ‘ How oBi are you ? ’ 

* Twenty-three,* sire.’ 

‘It is time that jtou were married. Every 
woman should be married at twenty-th/ee. How 
is it that»you are not married ? ’ 

Tliu poor girl ajpe&red to be incapable of 
answering, “so the Empress gently remarked that 
it was to the young men that that question should 
be addressed. 

Oh, that is the difficulty, ig it?’ said the 
Emperor. ‘ We must look about and find a 
husband for you.’ He turned, and to my horror 
I found his eyes fixed with a questioning gaze upon 
my face. 

‘ We have to find yqu a wife also, Monsieur de 
Laval,’ said he. * Well, well, we shall see — we 
shall see. What is your name ? ’ to a quiet refined 
man in black. 

‘ I am Gretry;*the musician. 

* Yes, yes, I remember you. I have seen you 
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a hundred times, but I can never recall your name. 
Who are y&u ? ’ 

‘ I am Joseph d^ Chenier.’ 

‘(D( course. I h&ve* seen youf tragedy. I have 
forgotten the name <E>f",it, but it wafc not good. 
You have written gome pther* poetry, have you 
not?’ 

‘Yes, yire. *1 had youc permission tor dedicate 
my last volume to yoq.’ 

‘ Very likely, but I h&ve not had time to read 
it. It is a pity that we have no pbets now in 
France, for the deeds of the last few years would 
i have given a subject for a Homer or a Virgil. R. 
stems that I cijji create kingdoms but not poets. 
Whom do you consider to be the greatest French 
writer ? ’ 

‘ Racine, sire.’ 

‘ Then you are a blockhead, for Corneille was 
infinitely greater. I ha\*e no ear for metre or 
trivialities of the kind, but I can sympathise with 
fee spirit of poetry, and I am conscious that 
Corneille is ftir fee* greatest of poets. I would have 
made him my prime minister ha€ he liad the good 
fortune to live in my epoch. It is his intellect 
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which I admire, his knowledge of the human heart, 
and his profound feeling. Are you wfit'ng any- 
thing artf present ? ’ 

* I am wrjjir^g a traglfed^ upon Henry *TV., 
sire.’ 

‘ It will not do,*sir. ^It is # too r^eai* the present 
day, and I will not hate politics upon the stage. 
Write a # play about Alexander. • What* is your 
name ?’ 

He had pitched vyoh the 'same person whom 
he had alrerftly addressed. 

' I am still Gretry, the musician,’ said he 
weekly. 

The Emperor flushed for^ an # instant at th£ 
implied rebuke. He said nothing, however, fiut 
passed on to where several ladies were standing 
together near the door of the card-room. 

‘Well, madame,’ caid he to the nearest of them, 
‘I hope you are behaving rather better. When 
last I heard from Paris your doinps were furnishing 
the Quartier St. Germain with a good deal of 
amusement and gossip.’ 

‘ I beg thfit yo*r Majesty will explain what you 
mQan,’ said she with spirit. 
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‘They had coupled your name with that of 
Colonel Lusalle. 

* It is if foul calumny, sire.’ 

I Very possibly/* but it is jvwfeward when so 
many calumnies clu*tfer ..round one person. You 
are certainly p mpst unfortunate lady in that 
respect. You had a scandal once before with 
General Bapp’a aide-de-camp. This mu?t come to . 
an end. What is your name ? ’ he continued, 
turning to another' 

‘ Mademoiselle de Perigord.’ 

* Your age ? ’ 

* Twenty.’ 

‘ You are very thin and your elbows are red. 
My God, Madame Boismaison, are we never to see 

« * i 

anything but this same grey gown and the red 
turban with the diamond crescent ? ’ 

‘ I have never worn it before, sire ? ’ 

* Then you had another the same, for I am 
weary of the sight of it. Let me never see you in 
k again. Monsieur de Bemusat, I make you a 
good alloVa*Ce.t> Why do you not spend it ? ’ 

4 1 do, sire.’ 

‘I hear that you have been putting down your 
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carriage. I do not give you money to hoard in a 
bank, but I give it to you \hat you may*k iep up a 
fitting appearance with* L. Let me heaf that your 
carriage is back»ir^ the coacH-h&use when I return 
,to Paris. Jtnot, you rascal, i hear that you have 
been gambling and'losin^.’ 

‘ The most infernal fun of luck; sire,’ said the 
soldier, ‘ l give you my word that the aca fell four 
limes running.’ 

‘ Ta, ta, you are a child, with no sense of the 
value of mofiey. How much do you owe ? ’ 

* Forty thousand, sire.’ 

‘Well, well, go to Lebrun and see what he 
.can do for you. After all, we were together f^t 
Toulon.’ 

‘ A thousand thanks, sire. 

‘Tut! You and Rapp and Lasalle are the 
spoiled children of the army. But no more cards, 
you rascal ! I do not l^ke low dresses, Madame 
Picard. They spoil even pretty women, but in you 
they are inexcusable. Now, Josephine, I am going 
to my room, and you can comd ik *lAlf % an hour 
and read m£ to steep. I am tired to-night, but I 
came to your salon, since you desired that I should 
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help you in welcoming and entertaining your 
guests. ¥ou can remain* here, Monsieur de Laval, 
for your presence will not be necessary until I send 
you<my orders.’ 

And so the door rlftsed behind him, and with 
a long sight of relief from everyone, from the 
Empress to the waiter with the negus, the friendly 
chatter began «once morn, with the clyjk of the 
counters and the ryistle of the cardg> just as 
they had been before hte came to help in the 
entertainment. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE LIBRAE^ OF GROS^OIS 

And nowj my friends, I ar^ coming to the end 
of thooe singular adventures which I encountered 
upon my Arrival in France, adventures which 
might have been of some interest in themselves 
had I not introduced the figure of the Emperor, 
.who has eclipsed them all ag completely as the 
sun eclipses the stars. Even now. t you see, after 
all these years, in an old man’s memoirs, the 
Emperor is still true to his traditions, and will not 
brook any opposition. As I draw his words and 
his deeds I feel that my own poor story withers 
before them. And ye^ if it had not been for 
that story I should not have had an excuse fot 
describing to you my first an® %nofit vivid im- 
pressions of^him^and so it has served a purpose 
after all. • You must bear with me now while I tell 
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you of oar expedition to the Bed Mill and of 

what befell in the library of Grosbois. 

Two days had passed away since the reception 

of tytie Empress Josephine, and onjy one remained 

of the time which hj»,cb bgen allowed 4o my cousin 

Sibylle in Vhich she might save her lover, and 
* # 0 • 

capture the telrible Tousaac. For my own part I 

was not $o very^ anxious tjiat she slioulc^ save this 

craven lover of hers, ^whose handsome fycfc belied 

the poor spirit within hun. And yet .this lonely 

beautiful woman, with the strong will and the 

loyal heart, had touched my feelings, and I felt that 

I would help her to anything — even against njy 

^wn better judgment, if she should desire it. It 

was then with a mixture of feelings that late in the 
# * * 

afternoon 1 saw her and General Savary enter 
the little room in which I lodged at Boulogne. 
One glance at her flushed cheeks and triumphant 
eyes told me that she was confident in her own 
success. 

‘I told you that I would find him, Cousin 
Louis ! ’'she cr'ed ; ‘ I have come straight to you, 
because you said that you would 'help in the 
taking of him.’ 
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4 Mademoiselle insists upon it that I should not 
use soldiers,’ said Savary, shrugging his shoulders. 

4 No,j*o, no,’ she cmd with vehemence. * It 
has to be done Tjith discretion, (fend at the sigh| of 
a soldier he Vjpuld fly to qpn»e, hidiMg-place, where 
you would never be»able to follow him* I cannot 
afford to run a risk. There is too mftch already at 
stake.’ 

* In feugh an affair three men are as useful as 
thirty,’ '■aid Sa vary. * I . should not in any case 
have employed more. You say that you have 
another friend. Lieutenant ? 

4 Lieutenant Geiard of the Hussars of Bercheny.’ 

4 Quite so. There is not a more gallant officer^ 
in the Grand Army than Etienne berard. THe 
three of us, Monsieur de Laval, sliould 6e equal to 
any adventure.’ 

‘ I am at your disposal.’ 

‘ Tell us then, mademoiselle, where Toussac is 
hiding.’ 

4 He is hiding at the Red Mill.’ 

4 But we have searched it, I assiyo you*that he 
is not there.’ 

4 When <Jid you search it ? ’ 
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* Two days ago. 

‘ Theif he has comd there since. I knew that 
Jeanne Portal loved him. I have watched her for 
six ( days. Last night she stole <Jown to the Bed 
Mill with a basket r tf r wine and fipit. All the 

4 

morning I Have seen her eyes sweeping the country 

• • 4 4 

side, and I have read the terror in them whenever she 
has seen' the twinkle of f bayonet. I yn as sure 
that Toussac is in the mill as if I had seejr him with 
my own eyes.’ 

* In that case there is not an instamt to be lost,’ 

I 

cried Savary. ‘ If he knows of a boat upon the 
coast he is as likely as not to slip away after 
/lark and make his escape for England. From 
tlJe Bed Mill one can see all the surrounding 

. t 1 1 

country, and Mademoiselle is right in thinking 
that a large body of soldiers would only warn him 
to escape.’ 

‘ What do you propose then ? ’ I asked. 

‘That you meet us at the south gate of the 
camp in an hour’s time dressed as you are. You 
might lie Antyc ‘gentleman travelling upon the high 
road. I shall see Gerard, and are shfill adopt some 
suitable disguise. Bring your pistols, for it is with 
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the most desperate man in France we have to do. 
We shall have a horse at yhur disposal.’ 

The Getting sun lay dull and rede upon the 
western horizon, and the whit^ chalk cliffs of Jthe 
French coast diad all flushed in jo pink when I found 

myself once more at»the gate of the Boulogne Camp. 

• • ♦ » 

There was no Bign of my companions, but a tall 
man, dresf^d in a blue co%t with brf^gs buttons like 
a small fco»ntry farmer, was tightening the girth of 
a magniuce,d black ho^ej whilsi^a little further on 
a slim young ostler was waiting by the roadside, 
holding the bridles of two others. It was only 
wfyen I recognised one of the pair as the horse 
which I had ridden on my first coming to camp 

t i * 

that I answered the smile upon the keen handsoifie 
face of the ostler, and saw the swarthy features of 
Savary under the broad-brimmed hat of the farmer. 

‘ I think that we may travel without fearing to 
excite suspicion,’ said he. * Crook that straight 
back of yours a little, Gerard ! And now we shall 
push upon our way, or we may find that we are too* 
late.’ 

My life htfe hadits share of adventures, and yet, 
somehow, tfiis ride stands out above the others. 
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There over the waters I could dimly see the loom 
of the E&glish coast, with its suggestions of dreamy 
villages, humming bees, and the pealing af Sunday 
betys. I thought Of the long, whije High Street of 
Ashford, with its red brick houses, and the inn with 
the great stringing sign. All my life had been Bpent 
in these peaceful surroundings, and now, here I was 
with a sniritediorse between my knees v two pistols 
peeping out of my holsters, and a commission upon 
which my whole ‘'future 1 might depend, to arrest 
the most redoubtable conspirator in°Prance. No 

tf 

wonder that, looking back over many dangers and 
many vicissitudes, it is still that evening ride oyer 
jthe short crisp turf of the downs which stands out 

f t i 

most clearly in my memory. One becomes blase 
to adventure, as one becomes blase to all else which 
the world can give, save only the simple joys of 
home, and to taste the full relish of such an expe- 
dition one must approach it with the hot blood of 
youth still throbbing in one’s veins. 

Our route, when we had left the uplands of 
Boulogne behipd' us, lay along the skirts of that 
desolate marsh in which I had jvanddfed, and so in- 
land, through plains of fern and bramble, until the 
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familiar black keep of the Castle of Grosbois rose 
upon the left. Then, undeS" the guidance %f §avary, 
we struclf to the right <fOwn a sunken raid, and so 
over the shoulder £>f a hill ufcti/, on a further sV>pe 
beyond, we saw the old windnpll black against the 
evening sky. Its upper window burned red like a 
spot of blood in the latft rays of tTie petting sun. 
Close by tlje door stood a* cart full »of grain sacks, 
with the ahafts pointing downwards and the horse 
grazing at Dome distance. As &e gazed, a woman 
appeared ujJbn the downs and stared round, with 
her hand over her eyes. 

, ‘ See that ! ’ said Savary eagerly. * He is there 
sure enough, or why should they be on their guard ? 

Let us take this road which winds round the hill, 

* * • 

and they will not see us until we are at the very 
door.’ 

‘ Should we not gallop forward ? ’ I suggested. 

‘ The ground is too cut up. The longer way ie 
the safer. As long as we^ are upon the road the'v 
cannot tell us from any other travellers. 

We walked our horses along thejpAth, therefore 
with as uncdhcerned an air as we could assume ; 
but a sharp exclamation made us glance suddenly 
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round, and there was the woman standing on a 
hillock bjs the roadside find gazing down at us with 
a face that was rigid with suspicion. Tift sight of 
thq. military bearJhg'nf my companions changed 
all her fear into certpkitiis. In an u stant she had 
whipped the shawl from her shoulders, and was 
waving it frantically over «her head. With a hearty 
curse Savary spurred hu< horse up th^ bank and 
galloped straight for the mill, with Oerard and 
myself at his heel&. 

It was only just in time. We°were still a 
hundred paces from the door when a man sprang 
out from it, and gazed about him, his head whijk- 
jng this way and that. There could be no mistaking 
the huge bristling beard, the broad chest, and the 
rounded shoulders of Toussac. A glance showed 
him that we would ride him down before he could 
get away, and he sprang back into the mill, closing 
the heavy door with a clang behind him. 

* The window, Gerard, the window ! ’ cried 
'Savary. 

There W&3 n slnall, square window opening into 
the basement room of the mill. * The jroung hussar 
disengaged himself from the saddle and flew through 
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it as the clown goes through the hoops at 
f'ranconi’s. An instant later he had opened the 
door forjis, .with the bleed streaming frofn his face , 
and hands. 

' He has §ed up the s^ai*,’ ( said he. 

Then we need be in no hurry, since he cannot 
pass us,’ saiii Savary, ias we spiting from our 
horses. ^You have carried his % first # line of 
entrenchments most gallantly, Lieutenant Gerard. 

I hope you are not bur + ?•’ 

* A few scratches, General, nothing more.’ 

‘ Get your pistols, then. Where is the miller ? ’ 

‘ Here I am,’ said a squat, rough little fellow, 
appearing in the open doorway. ‘What do you 
mean, you brigands, by entering nfy mill in this 
fashion ? I am Bitting reading* my ‘paper and 
smoking my pipe of coltsfoot, as my custom is 
about this time of the evening, and suddenly, 
without a word, a man comes flying through my 
window, covers me with glass, and opens my door 
to his friends outside, i’ve had trouble enough 
with my one lodger all day without ibjree* more of 
you turning ftp.’ 
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* You have me conspirator Toassac in your 

house.’ 

« 

‘ Tousqac ! ’ cried the miller. ‘ Nothipg of the 
kind. His name i% Maurice, and he is a merchant 
in silks.’ 

‘He is*, the man we wan£. We come in the 
Emperor’s name. 

The miller’s jaw dropped as he listened. 

* I don't know who he is, but he offered a good 
price for a bed ani I* asked no more questions. In 
these days one cannot expect a certificate of cha- 
racter from ev^ry lodger. But, of course, if it is a 
matter of State, why, it is not for me to interfere! 

But, to do him justice, he was a quiet gentleman 
£ 

enough until He hau that letter just now.’ 

* ‘ What 'et'ter V Be careful what you say, you 
rascal, for your own head may find its way into 
the sawdust basket.’ 

* It was a woman who brought it. I can only 
tell you what I know. He has been talking like a 
pa adman ever since. It made my blood run cold to 
hear him. „ TJienj’s someone whom he swears he 
will ‘murder. I shall be very glad to see the last 
of him.’ 
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‘Now, gentlemen.’ said *Savary, drawing his 
sword, * we may leave our horses here. Tl^re is no 
window fjjr fjrty feet, so^e cannot escapj from us. 
If you will see that your pistes are primed, we 
shall soon bri^g the fellow^ to,terms.’ 

The stair was a* narrow winding one made of 
wood, which ledTto a smal0oft lightecJfrom a slit in 
the wall. 


Sonn? jemains of wood and a litter of straw 
showed that this was wheu Toufsac had spent his 
day. There was, however, no sign of him now, and 
it was evident that he had ascended the next flight 
o’f steps. We climbed them, only to find our way 
barred by a heavy door. 

‘ Surrender, Toussac ! ’ cried Sivary. ‘ It Is 
useless to attempt to escape us. 

A hoarse laugh sounded from behind the door. 

‘ I am not a man who surrenders. But I will 


make a bargain with you. I have a small matter 
of business to do to-night If you will leave me 
alone, I will give you my solemn pledge to surrender^ 
at the camp to-morrow. I have » li££le«defet that I 
wish to pay. (t is qply to-day that I understood to 
whom I owed it. 
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* What you ask ^impossible.' 

* It vfould save you n great deal of trouble.' 

* We f annot grant such a request. *,You must 
surrender.’ 

i , 

‘ You’ll have some* work first.' 

‘ Come* come, you cannot escape us. Put your 
shoulders against {he door ! Now, all together ? ’ 

There was |he hot flasjh of a pistol from the key- 
hole, and a bullet smacked against the vyall between 
us. We hurled oLrselves against the door. It was 
massive, but rotten with age. With a splintering 
and rending if gave way before us. We rushed in, 
weapons in hand, to find ourselves in an empty 
room. 

° ‘ Where tSe devil haB he got to ? ’ cried Savary, 
{flari n g roftnd him. * This is the top room of all. 
There is nothing above it. 

It was a square empty spac9 with a few corn- 
bags littered about. At the further side was an 
open window, and beside It lay a pistol, still smoking 
,ftom the discharge. We all rushed across, and, 
as we cfa,nrdi{pu» heads over, a simultaneous cry of 
astonishment escaped from us* 

The distance to the ground was so great that no 
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one could have survived the fall, but Toussac had 
taken advantage of the prdbence of that c#rL*full of 
grain-sadft, •which I have described as having lain 
close to the mill* Jhis had Hbttf shortened jihe dis- 
tance and givan him an exc^tejit means of breaking 
the fall. Eveij so, however, tfye slycl? had been 
tremendous, and as we looked out* ha was lying 
panting he^ily upon the tsp of the bags. Clearing 
our cry,* however, he looked i^) ? shook his fist de- 
fiantly, and; rolling from the car?, he sprang on to 
the back of Shvary’s black horse, a^id galloped off 
across the downs, his great beard flying in the 
wii^, untouched by the pistol bullets with which 
\Ye tried to bring him down. 

How we flew down those creakiyg wooden stairs 
and out through the open door of the mill ! Quick 
as we were, he had a good start, and by the time 
Gerard and I were in the saddle he had become a 
tiny man upon a small ^horse galloping up the 
green slope of the oppose hill. The shades of 
evening, too, were drawing in, and upon his left was 4 
the huge salt-marsh, where we sh(&l#hffve found it 
difficult to follow hi*. The chances were certainly 
in his favour. And vet he never swerved from his 

K 
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coarse, but kept straight on across the downs on a 
line ^hith took him farther and farther from the 
sea. Every instant we feared to see him^art away 
in , the t morass, btV* Still he held f his horse’s head 
against the hill-sidp.^ What could the be making 
for ? He *never ^pulled rein»- and^ never glanced 
round, but fleto onwards. 4ike a man with a definite 
goal in yiew. 

Lieutenant (ierard and 1 were lighter Inen, and 
our mounts were # as good as his, so that it was not 
long before we began to gain upon hinft If we oould 
only keep him in sight it was certain that we should 
ride him down ; but there was always jthe dagger 
that he might use his knowledge of the country to 
throw us off* his track. As we sank beneath each 
Kill my hlart sank also, to rise again with renewed 
hope as we caught sight of him once more galloping 
in front of us. 

But at last that which I had feared befell us. 
We were not more than a couple of hundred paces 
behind him when we lost all trace of him. He had 
vanished •bfck’iAl some rolling ground, and we 

i t # 

could see nothing of him when we reached the 
summit. 
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* There is a road there to the left,’ cried Gerard, 
whose Gascon blood wa# aflame with Ixoitement. 
* On, vatf f»end, on, 'let us keep to the l»ft ! ’ 

‘ Wait a m^inent ! ’ I crftdi ‘ There i# a bridle- 
path upon tiie right, and ij?*ii| as likely that he took 
that.’ 

* Then do you take dhe and I the other.’ 

' One foment, I heat* the sound of hoofs ! ’ 

* Y&vyes, it is his horse ! 

A great black horse, sfhich was certainly that of 
General Safary, had broken out suddenly through 
a dense tangle of brambles in front of us. The 
saddle was empty. 

* He has found some hiding-place here among|t 
the brambles,’ I cried. 

Gerard had already sprung from his horse, and 
was leading him through the bushes. I followed 
his example, and in a minute or two we made oui 
way down a winding path into a deep chalk 
quarry. 

‘ There is no sign of him ! ’ cried Gerard. * Hi 
has escaped us.’ 

But suddenly * had understood it all. Hit 
furious race which the miller had described to m 
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was caused no doubt by his learning how he came 

to be betrdyed upon the iSight of his arrival. r This 

sweetheart, of his had in some way discovered it, 

and had«let him kno#. His promise to deliver 

himself up to-morrow 'Vrae in order $o give him 

time to have his revenge < upon* my r uncle. And 

now with one idea in his head he had ridden to this 

chalk quarry. Of course, it must be the same 

chalk quarry into whijth the underground passage 

of Grosbois opened, and no doubt during his 

treasonable meetings with my uncle he‘had learned 

the secret. Twice I hit upon the wrong spot, but at 

the third trial I gained the face of the cliff, made 

my way between it and the bushes, and found the . 

narrow opening, which was hardly visible in the 

gathering darkness. During our search Savary had 

overtaken us on foot, so now, leaving our horses in 

the ch%lk-pit, my two companions followed me 

through the narrow entrance tunnel, and on into the 

larger and older passage beyond. We had no lights, 

knd it was as black as pitch within, so I stumbled 

forward as best I ‘might, feeling my way by keep- 
V * 

ing one hand upon the side oall, and tripping 
occasionally over the stones which were scattered 
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along the path. It had seemed no very great 
distance when my uncle ifad led the wa^ with the 
light, bat now, what vftth the darkness and what 
with the uncertainty and th^ tension of oun feelings, 

. it appeared fo be a long joyTijey, and Savary’s deep 
voice at my qjbow^growled out,quef^io¥is as to how 
many more miles we werfc to travel in this moleheap. 

. ‘ Hus’* ! ’ whispered Gerard. * I hear»someone 

in front of us. 

We stood listening uTbreathless silence. Then 
far away thfough the darkness 1 Ijeaad the sound 
of a door creaking upon its hinges. 

• * On, ®n ! ’ cried Savary, eagerly. * The rascal 
.is there, sure enough. This time at least we ha^ie 
got him ! ’ 

But for my part I had my fears. I remembered 
that my uncle had opened the door which led into 
the castle by some secret catch. This sound which 

we had heard seemed to show that Toussac had 

» 

also known how to open i$. But suppose that he 

had closed it behind him. 1 remembered its siz? 

• • • • 

and the iron clampings which bo4&d it together. 
It was possible that even at the last moment we 
might find*our selves face to face with an insuperable 
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obstacle. On and on we hurried in the dark, and 
then suddenly I could have raised a shout o'l joy, 
for there ix the distance was a yellow *£lu&mer of 
light; only visible ii> Contrast with 4he black dark- 
ness which lay betweqnt, The door wd6 open. In 
his mad thirst^for .vengeance lousspe had never 

V 

given a thought to the pursuers at his heels. 

And now we'tieed no longer grope. *It was t). 
race along the passage and up the winding stair, 
through the second door, hnd into the stone-flagged 
corridor of the £astle of Grosbois, witbftihe oil-lamp 
still burning at the end of it. A frightful cry — a 
along-drawn scream of terror and of pain— rafig 
through it as we entered. 

‘ He is killing, him ! He is killing him ! ’ cried 
a voice, and a woman servant rushed madly out 
into the passage. ‘Help, help; he is killing 
Monsieur Bernac ! ’ 

1 Where is he ? ’ shouted Savary. 

* There ! The library l The door with the green 
curtain ! ’ Again that horrible cry rang out, dying 

® I i, \ ^ 

down to a hdiih croaking. It ended in a loud, 
sharp snick, as when one cr^Bks one’s joint, but 
many times louder. I knew only too well what 
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that dreadful Bound portended. We rushefl 
together into the room, tut the harde*e<| Savary 
and th£*d%re-devil hussar both recoile^ in horror 
from the sight^which met our^aze. 

My unc]^ had been, seated writing at his desk, 

with his back 'to tine door, wnen his Aurderer had 

• . • • 

entered. No doubt it was at the nrst glance over 
his shoulder that he had*raised th$ screarp when he 
saw tfabt terrible hairy face^coming in upon him, 
while tLtf second cry nmy hafe been when those 
great hand» clutched at his head. IJe had never 
risen from his chair — perhaps he had been too 
paralyse^ by fear — and he still sat with his back tet 

the door. But what struck the colour from onr 

• * • 

cheeks was that his head had been turned com- 
pletely round, so that his horribly distorted purple 
face looked squarely at us from between his 
shoulders. Often in my dreams that thin face, 
with the bulging grey eyes, and the shockingly open 
mouth, comes to disturb me. Beside him stood 
Toussac, his face flushed with triumph, and hffe 
great arms folded across his che&.< 

‘ Well, iffy friers,’ said he, * you are too late, 
you see. J have paid my debts after all.’ 
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Surrender ! ’ cried Savary. 

1 Shgot away ! Shoot' away ! ’ he cried, drum- 
ming his ,hands upon his breast. ‘ fc Yo;j don’t 
suppose { fear your ( toi3erable peljetgf, do you ? ,Oh, 

you imagine you will* tafce me alived I’ll soon 
& « 

knock that idea out of your heads.’ 

In an instate he had svung a heavy chair over 
his head % and was rushing furiously at u^. We all 
fired our pistols into^ him together, but liothing 
could stop that thiinderbult of a man. With the 
blood spurting from his wounds, he lashed madly 
out with his chair, but his eyesight happily failed 
t Jiim, and his swashing blow came down jipon the 
corner of the table with a crash which broke it into 
fragments. Then with a mad bellow of rage he 
spring upon Savary, tore him down to the ground, 
and had his hand upon his chin before Gerard and 
I could seize him by the arms. We were three 
strong men, but he was as strong as all of us put 
together, for again and ’again he shook himself 
free, and again and again we got our grip upon him 
once more. • Erf, he was losing blood fast. Every 

r 4 

instant his huge strength ebbed away. With a 
supreme effort he staggered to his feet, tjie three of 
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ns hanging on to him lik% hounds on to a bea*. 
Theq, with a shout of * rage and despair which 
thund^Bec^through whole castle, his knees gave 
way under him^and he fell in a huge inert^heap 
upon the f^or, his black board bristling up towards 
tHe ceiling. We ^11 stoocT panting round, ready to 
spring upon # him if hi should n*>ve ; but it was 
over. He was dead. 

Sawajy, deadly pale, was leaning with his hand' 
to Us ^ide againpt the tabffe. It was not for 
nothing that those mighty arms had been thrown 
round him. 

‘I feel u,s il I had been hugged by a bear 

• • 

said he. € Well, there is one dangerous man the 
less in France, and the EiSperof has lost lone 
of his enemies. And yet he was # £ brave man 
too!’ 

‘ What a soldier he would have made ! 1 said 
Gerard thoughtfully. ‘ What a quartermaster for 
the Hussars of Berchen^ ! He must have been a 
very foolish person to sel his will against that of 
the Emperor.’ 

I had setted nq^self, sick and dazed? upon the 
settee, for scenes of bloodshed were new to me 
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then, and this one hacf been enough to shock the 
most hardened. Savary gave us all a little cqgnac 
fcom his fl^sk, and then tearing down pne f of the 
curtains he laid it oven, the terrible^ figure of my 
Uncle Bernac. 

*We can«Jo nothing here,’ said he. ‘I must 
♦ * , . 

get back and report to the Emperor as soon as 
possible. But aJJ these papers of Bernac’s must 
be seized, for many of them bear upon ,thvs and 
other conspiracies.’ 1 ^ As *he spoke he gathered 
together a number of documents which were 
scattered about the table — among the others a 
Jetter which lay before him upon the desk, and 
which he had apparently just finished at the time 
of loussac’s irruption. 

i l 

4 Hullo, that’s thia ? * said Savary, glancing 
over it. ( I fancy that our friend Bernac was a 
dangerous man also. “ My dear Catulle — I beg of 
you to send me by the very first mail another phial 
of the same tasteless essehce which you sent three 

i 

y^ars ago. I mean the almond decoction which 
leaves no*trt-ce£, V I have particular reasons for 
wanting it 'in the course of nexty^eek, *jo I implore 
you not to delay. You may rely upon my interest 
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with the Emperor whenever you have occasion t6 
demand it.” * 

* Addressed to % chemist in Aliens,’ said 
Salary, turning gver the lettej. * A poisgnertthen, 

on the to» of his otjier^ virtues. I wonder for 

• # 

whom this essence of almonds whiffh leaves no 
trace was intended/ 
c I wojider/ said I. 

After«all, he was my uncle, and he was dead, so 
wny should I say fuxtheP? 
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CHAP/TEK XVII 

THE E$D 

General ,Savary <rode straight to Pont dp Briques^ 

to report to the Emperor, while Gerard returned 

* 

with me to my lodgings to’fehare a bottle of wine. 

I had expected to find my Cousin Sibyllfi there, but 

to my surprise there was no sign of her, nor had 

she left any word to tell us whither she had gone. k 

, It was just after daybreak in the morning 
« € J 

when I woke to ^nd an equerry of the Emperor 
with' his hanA upon my shoulder. 

‘ The Emperor desires to see you, Monsieur de 
Laval,’ said he. 

‘ Where ? ’ 

‘ At the Pont de Briques.’ 

*’ I knew that promptitude was the first requisite 
for those wH6 krped to advance themselves in his 
service. In ten minutes I was*in the saddle, and 
in half an hour I was at the chateau, I was 
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conducted upstairs to a room m which were 
the JEmperor and Josephine, she recliaiijg upon a 
sofa \jr % charmirig dressing-gown gf pink apd 
laje, he string about in his energetic fashion, 
dressed in^he curious costume which he assumed 

• a 

before his offioial hours had betun— a white 

• • V • 

sleeping suit, red Turkish slipjters,. and a white 
bandann^ handkerchief tied round his head, the 
whol£ giving him the appearance of a West Indian 
planner-. Prom th. string snfcll of eau-de-Cologne 
I judged *hat he had just come f|*om his bath. 
He was in the best of humours, and she, as usual, 
reflected him, so that they were two smiling fac^p 
which were turned upon me as I was announced. 

It was hard to believe that it was this man with 

• • 

the kindly expression and the geniaf eye who had 
come like an east wind into the reception-room the 
other night, and left a trail of wet cheeks and 
downcast faces wherever he had passed. 

‘ You have made an* excellent debut as aide-de- 
camp,’ said he ; ‘ Savary has told me all that has 
occurred, and nothing could *h^e* been better 
arranged. *1 have-not time to think of such things 
myself, but my wife will sleep more soundly now 
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that she knows that this Toussac is out of the 
way.’ 

. ‘Yes, yeq, he was a terrible man,’ ciie,d the 
Empress. * So was that Georges Ca^oudal. They 
were both terrible men 

‘ I have iby ^ star, Josephine,! said Napoleon, 
patting her upon 'the head. ' ‘ I see my own career 
lying before me and I know exactly what I am 
destined to do. Nothing can harm me yniil my 
work is accomplished. The Arabs are believers in 
Fate, and the Arabs are in the right.’ 

* Then why should you plan, Napoleon, if every- 
thing is to be decided by Fate ? ’ 

‘ Because it is fated that I should plan, yen 
little stupid, Lon’t you see that that is part of 
Fate* also, tlJat I should have a brain which is 
capable of planning. I am always building behind 
a scaffolding, and no one can see what I am 
building until I have finished. I never look 
forward for less than two .years, and I have been 
busy all morning, Monsieur de Laval, in planning 
out the evetftsljpfiich will occur in the autumn 
and winter of 1807. By the way* that ^bod-looking 
cousin of yours appears to have managed this 
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affair very cleverly. Shells a very fine girl to fee 
waited upon such a creature as the Lui-ien Lesage 
who tyns bean screarfl-lig for mercy fo^ a week past. 
Do you not tjiiqk that it is great pity ? 

I acknowledged thjt I«did. 

‘ It is always so with wom&i — ideologists, 

• • • # • 

dreamers, carried away by whimf and imaginings. 
They are like the Easterns, whp cannot conceive 
that # a # man is a fine soldier unless he has a 
formidable presence IcouTd ftot get the Egyptians 
to believe«that I was a greater general than Kleber, 
because he had the body of a porter and the head 
of a h^ir-d. tiB&or. So it is with this poor creature 
Lesage, who will be made a hero by women because 

he has an oval face and the eyes of a calf. Do 

• • 

you imagine that if 6he were to stfb him in his 
true colours it would turn her against him ? ’ 

‘ I am convinced of it, sire. From the little 
that I have seen of my cousin I am sure that no 
one could have a greater contempt for cowardice 
cr for meanness.’ 

‘ You speak warmly, Bir. * ^>u» ire not by 
chance juft a litfle touched yourself T>y tins fair 
cousin of vours ? ’ 
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* Sire, I have already told you ’ 

*Ta, ta,< ta, but she L across the water, and 
many things have happened since then.’ 

Constant had entered the room,, 

* He has been admitted, pure.’ 

•Very go<Sd. __ We -shall move into the next 
room. Josephine, you shall come too, for it is 
your business rather than Kaine.’ 

The room into which we passed was ,.a ’long, 
narrow one. There were two windows at one side, 
but the curtains had been drawn almost -across, so 
that the light was not very good. At the farther 
c^oor was Roustem the Mameluke, and beside him, 
with arms folded and his face sunk downwards in 
an attitude of shame and contrition, there was 
standing the very man of whom we had been 
talking. He looked up with scared eyes, and started 
with fear when he saw the Emperor approaching 
him. Napoleon stood with legs apart and his 
hands behind his back, and looked at him long and 
se;,rchingly. 

‘Well, my £$e fellow/ said he at last, ‘you 
have burned your fingers, and Ido not % fancy that 
you will come near the fire again. Of do you 
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perhaps think of continuing with politics as a prt>- 
fessi^n ? ’ 

‘Ifc'ypu* Majesty will overlook jvhat I have 
done/ Lesag^ stammered, »‘ ^ shall fait^full^* pro- 
mise pou that I will Jje^your most loyal servant 
until t\je dap of my death.’ 

‘ Hum ! ’ said the Emperor, shilling a pinch of 
snuff ovej the front of his white jacket. / There is 
some^euse in what you sav^ for no one makes so 
good d,-Sdi vant as tl nan whft has had a thorough 
fright. But I am a very exacting master.’ 

‘ I do not care what you require of me. Every- 
thing wjll he welcome, if you will only give m* 
your forgiveness.’ 4 

‘ For example/ said the Ejnperor. ‘ It is one 
of my whims that when a man enters my service I 
shall marry him to whom I like. Do you agree 
to that ? ’ 

There was a struggle upon the poet’s face, and 
he clasped and unclaspffa his hands. 

* May I ask, Bire ? ’ 

* You may ask nothing/ 

* But th&re arerfir c umstances, sire — 

* Theije, there, that is enough ! ’ cried the 
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Bmperor harshly, turning upon his heel. I do noi 
argue, I, ocder. There ia a young lady, ifade- 
mpiselle de Jlergerot, for whom I desire % hq^band 
Will jou iparry her, er will you re^uya to prison ? 

Again there was the ctrqggle in the man’s face 
and he was rflent, twitching and writhing in hif 
indecision. 

‘ It is enough t’ cried the Enmeror. * Boustem. 
call (he gu&rd ! ’ 

* No, no, sire, do*not send me back to prieofl.’ 

* The guard, Boustem ! ’ 

‘ I will do it, sire ! I will do it ! I will marry 
whomever you please ! ’ 

* You villain ! ’ cried a voice, and there was 
Sibylle standing in f the opening of the curtains at 
one 'of the windows. Her face was pale with anger 
and her eyes shining with scorn ; the parting cur- 
tains framed her tall, slim figure, which leaned 
forwards in her fury of passion. She had forgotten 
the Emperor, the Empress, everything, in her 
revulsion of feeling against this craven whom she 
had loved. * 

* They told me what you we*e,’ sh£ cried. ‘ I 
would not believe them, I could not believg them — 
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for I did not know that thete was upon this earth 

a tiding so contemptible. They saitb that they 

would jjrqye* it, and’ I defied them to do so, and 

now l see you as you are. ■, Thank God that J* have 

found you«ou<T in tim^ ! *And to think that for 

your sake I have Jbrought altmt the death of a man 
' • , < < 
who was worth a hundred of ybu ! Oh, I am 

rightly punished for an ^unwomanly act. Toussao 

* • 

has had Jiis revenge.’ 

'*fi<n<ugh ! ’ said the* Empiror sternly. * Con. 
stant, lead Mademoiselle Bernac into the next 

1 0 m J 

room. As to you, sir, I do not think that I can 
condemy any lady of my Court to take such a may 
as a husband. Suffice it that you have been shown 
in your true colours, and that*lf adtftnoiselle Bernac 
has been cured of a foolish infatuatidh. Roustem, 
remove the prisoner ! * 

4 There, Monsieur de Laval,’ said the Emperor, 
when the wretched Lesage had been conducted 
from the room. ‘ We Aave not done such a bad 
piece of work between the coffee and the breakfast. 
It was your idea, Josephine, . ancf^ jpve ^ou credit 
for it. Bift now»de Laval, I feel tUat we owe 
you somg recompense for having set the young 
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aristocrats a good example, and for having had a 
share in 'this Toussac business. You have certainly 
acted very well.’ 

‘J ask no recompense, sire, said I, with an 
uneasy sense of what was cpming. 

‘ It is yotfr modesty that speaks. Buj/I have 
already decided* upon your reward. You shall 
have such an allowance as* will permit you to keep 
up a proper appearance as my aide-de-camp, and 
I have determined %o marry you suitably- tu”one 
of the ladies-in-waiting of the Empress 

My heart turned to lead within me. 

‘ But, sire,’ I stammered, * this is impossible.' 

* Oh, you have no occasion to hesitate. The lady 
is of excellent ^ianjiiy and she is not wanting in 
personal chafm. In a word, the affair is settled, 
and the marriage takes place upon Thursday.’ 

* But it is impossible, sire,’ I repeated. 

* Impossible ! When you have been longer in 
my service, sir, you will understand that that is a 
word which I do not tolerate. I tell you that it is 
settled.' 

‘ My love is given to another, sire." It is not 
possible for me to change.’ 



THE £ND 2W 

‘Indeed!’ said the EjBperor coldly. ‘If you 
persist in such a resolution you cannqf expect to 
retain j»uj glace in L.y household. 

Here was the # whole strvjctpre which my. ambi- 
tion had p]|bmftd out crumbling hopelessly about 
my ea^. And ygt what wa^ there fo» me to do ? 

* It is tile bitterest! moment of my life, sire,' 
said I, * and yet I mu^ be true # to the promise 
which.I Jjtave given. If I have to be a ‘beggar by 
therswuLide, I shall noms t^etess marry Eugenie 
de Choiseui or no one.’ 

The Empress had risen and had approached 
the window. 

‘ Well, at least, before you make up your mind. 
Monsieur de Laval,’ said she% ‘ I Should certain^ 

1 I 

take a look at this lady-in-waiting o£ mine, whoir 
you refuse with such indignation.’ 

With a quick rasping of rings she drew bad 
the curtain of the second window. A woman wai 
standing in the recess.# She took a step forwar< 
into the room, and then— and then with a cry aju 
a spring my arms were round fcers roun< 

me, and I *was standing like a man it a dream 
looking down into the sweet laughing eyes of nr 
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lingerie. It was not ufyil I had kissed her and 
kissed her again upon henrlips, her cheeks, herjiair, 
tljat I could persuade myself that sh$ indeed 
really there 

* Let us leave tnem,' f said tne v$ice ol tne 
Empress behind me. jtCome, Napoleon. Unmakes 
me sad ! It reminds me too much of the old days 
in the Rue Chaufcereine.’ 

So there is an eAI of my little romance, -for the 
Emperor’s plans were, as usual, carried out, and 
we were marrieef upon the Thursday, as he had 
said. That long and all-powerful arm had,plucked 
her out from the Kentish town, and had brought 
her*across the Channel, in order to make sure of 
my 'allegiance, and to strengthen the Court by 
the presence of a de Choiseul. As to my cousin 
Sibylle, it shall be written some day how she 
married the gallant Lieutenant Gerard many years 
‘afterwards, when he had become the chief of a 

9 

brigade, and one of the most noted cavalry leaders 
in all the fLrmiejj % <5l France. Some day also I may 
tell how I dame back into my ^jghtful*inheritance 
of Grosbois, which is still darkened to me by the 
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thought of tflat terrible unjfe of mine, and of whaj^ 
happened that night whej Toussac stoc^ at bay in 
the libraay. ^But enough- of me and t>f my small 

> • V ^ J 

fortunes. You have already ^eard more of ^tjiem, 
perhaps, thjn fbu care for. 

As to the Emperor, some^aint shadow of whom 
I have tried m these pajes to raisi before you, you 
have heard from history Jiow, despairing of gaining 
comman^ of the Channel, and fearing to attempt 
an krvas.on which nighi 1$ Alt off from behind, 
he abandoned the # camp of Boulogne. You have 
heard- also how, with this very army which was 
•meant for Englund, he struck down Austria and 
Russia in one year, and Prussia in the next. Prom 
the day that I entered his sVvict* until that 'oh 
which he sailed forth over the Atlantic, never to 
return, I have faithfully shared his fortunes, 
rising with his star and sinking with it also. 
And yet, as I look back at my old master, I find it 
very difficult to say if h| was a very good man or 
a very bad one. I only\now that he was a veiy 
great one, and that the things 4j^*wljiGti he dealt 
were also db greatythat it is impossible to Judge 
him by any ordinary standard. Let him rest 
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jplently, 1 then, in hit, great red tomb at the 
Invalides, for the workman’s work is done, and the 
mighty nand which moulded Fran<je ^u»d traced 
the Jines of moder^ Europe has crumbled into 
dust. T&e Fates ifavg used him, 4 an£ the r Fates 
have throwi* him ajjpay, but ftill it lives, the 
memory of thedittle manj in the grey coat, and 
still it moves the thoughts and actions of men. 

# t 4 

Some have written to praise and some blame, 
but" for my own part I^have tried to do neither-one 
nor the other, but only to tell the impression 
which he made upon me in those far-off days^when 
the Army of England lay at Boulogne, anjl I came ' 
back once more to my Castle of Grosbois. 
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